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| Tre following Enquiky in M. S. was left at 
my ſhop in Parliament-ſtreet, on the 28th of 
Auguſt laſt, in the duſk of the evening, by an 
unknown perſon, who immediately went away 
without anſwering any queſtions. He was a 
| ſet man, in a bob wig and dark clothes, who 
| had a Taylor's meaſure hanging out of his 
pocket. It was accompanyed by another ſhort 
M. 8. which, as it appears to contain ſome in- 
tereſting memoirs of the author, his life and 
character; and may be agreeable to our biogra= } 
phical readers, we have taken the advice of a AJ 
_ judicious friend to publiſh verbatim as it was de- 
livered to us—Both M. S's. have been burned, 
as directed, as faſt as the ſheets were printed off. 


THE author of this Eſſay is of an antient Engliſh family, 
ſome of whom held reſpeQtable employ ments under Queen Eliza- 
beth; but going over to Ireland with the Protector, obtained 
there a happy eſtabliſhment. However, by an unforeſeen acci- 
dent, and hegligence, his Father was obliged to quit that coun- 
ux in diſtreſſed circumſtances, The greater part of his lands 
being ſeized by the creditors, were afterwards purchaſed by a 


perſon 
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always no leſs among his favourite topics, 
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perſon of diſtinction there; to whoſe deſcendant they are now 


of conſiderable value. 


Tunis misfortune having happened while his mother was car- 
rying him, her pains coming ſuddenly on, the travellers were 


obliged to ſtop at Caernarvon in Wales, the ſeat of the antient 
Britiſh Kings—and which was likewiſe honored by the birth of | 
one of our moſt illuſtrious Engliſh Princes. This firſt circum- 


ſtance of his life he always reflected on with.pleaſure, as he look- 
ed upon it to be, in ſome degree, prophetic of his future loyal- 
ty——Loyalty, indeed, is his foible, if J may venture ſuch a 
term, on ſuch an occaſion. He carryed h - enthuſiaſm in this 
point ſo far, that he is even jocularly accuſed among his friends 


of having ſpent ſeveral years in tracing back the genealogy of 


the preſent illuſtrious houſe.of Hanover, to Lecbelhyn ap Toravarth 


the Great. The virtues and accomplifhments of the renowned 


princeſs Sor EIA, fo juſtly ſet forth by Langford, have. been. 


[$f 


— 


Or this amiable enthuſiaſm he gave a ſurprizing inſtance at 
an early period of his life. His parents dying while he was yet 
in his infancy, he being their only child became intituled to the 
ſmall remains of a fortune, ſtill ſubject to many incumbrances. 


In this diſtreſſed ſituation of affairs he was taken to London by 


his maternal uncle, a dealer in 'Thames-ftreet, who had been 
prevailed upon to take out the guardianſhip, and who being alſe 
\ childleſs himſelf was expected to provide handſomely for him. 


This uncle finding a towardly genius in the youth, put him ta 
Merchant Taylor's School, where he ſoon made a conſiderable 
progreſs in his ſtudies. Having ſtrayed one day from his ſchool- 
fellows, they went over the town in ſearch of him—and at 


length after a tedious purſuit they found him in the midſt of the 


Royal Exchange, admiring the ſtatues of the Kings, and it was 
with much difficulty they could prevail upon him to return to his 
ſtudies. 1 ö Tn 8 th $5.7 


4 


Hr was at the proper time removed from that ſchool to Ox-. 


ford, where be was put upon the foundation, and would have 


been appointed a fellow there, but for the inſuperable averſion 


| he always expreſſed againſt Menkeries, ſo he uſed to call thoſe, 
celebrated ſeats of academic retirement, „ -Speculation,” he 


would often ſay, ** is the bane of all improvement. Evety form 
« of diſcipline ought to be a Dualifcation, not an Incapacitalion 
« for life. Things, and not "Words, ate the proper ſtudy of 
« Man.” Yet he for ever after expreſſed a great ptedilection for 

| | | - CCC 
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that univerſity, where ls had the honor to be died. on account | 
| of its” Nr N mae even in the! worſt of _ 


5 Wan at Oxford he is ſaid ens acquired, a DA: Facility 
in the diffetent branches of human learning, and ito have been 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed for an extraordinary genius But theſe are 
points which Toure 1. oy Fg 9 ſuch as ehre ade * to 
: Lee 5 wan | | 


Hs had at this time e-forke: thoughts of 8 into he holy or- 
der: A biſhop, who was a friend of the family, having offered 
to ordain him. Though he had a high reſpect for that order, a 
will appear” in his papers, he ſoon fell of from his intention 
by the advice of bis — who had little intereſt in that line, 
and had made a true obſervation, that merit was rarely promot- 
ed in the church, But whatever were his ſentiments with reſpect 
to the church as à profeſſion, his attachment to the proteſtand 
eſtabliſhment was in variable. Although a profeſſed friend to reli- 
gious liberty, = he thonght that external conformity was a2 
compliance juſtly due to every government. And in this idea 
he was ſupported by the opinion and practice, as well of 


Plato and Socraies, as of Chriſt and his Apoſtles With regard 


tio the Union ſo much talked of between all ſects, he obſerved 
vith Baron Puffendorff, that ſuch a propoſal never originated 
from Roman Catholics, that in 91 85 wy e at it in 9 20 
5 get vel Ha i 
Ar e the univerſity, he och is; in  Lincoln' 8— inn. 
principally for the benefit of the walks, where he indulged his 
political enthuſiaſm with a profound ſtudy of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution. Here he paſſed Everal tranquil years almoſt wholly 


| Unobſerved, yet intereſted in every thing that might contribute 


to the welfare: of ſociety," and (excite literary curioſity, When 
A1x-BaiLooxs become the faſhion, he made ome progreſs in con- 


ſtlructing a balloon, in which he deſigned to have taken the tour 


of Europe alone, rather to obſerve the varieties of nature, than 
artificial manners; contrary to the practice of moſt of our tra- 
vellers, wh 16 general bring home weber follies: 33772 __ 
ments. a a | t 
His friends were few but ſelect: to theſe he would occaſional- 
7 lay open the ſecrets of a heart no leſs ſuſceptible to love and 
iendſhip, chan it has ever been to the impreſſions of loyalty: 
vet ſilence and reſerve were his reputed charnflevittics: 1 80 ill 
are the people qualifyed to Judge of real N 0 


„ Uron 
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Uron the death of his uncle be had the ſatisfaRion to find 
himſelf, though not rich, yet wholly independent of the world. 
15 Independence,” he was wont to ſay, “ is far preferable to 


- * riches.” The idea he had been taught to entertain of, the 


uncertain ftate-of Ireland, and of the difcontents that prevail 


there, ſoon induced him to croſs: the ſea to look after his little 
praperty. which was now become entirely clear by the friendly 
_care of his uncle, and the advantage of a long minotity—-He 
had, however,. other attractions to Ireland, being above all 


things an enthuſiaſt of nature; he was delighted with the ex- 


pectation that nature and characters are to be found wholly 
unſophiſticated in that country, from its late arrival at a ſtate 


of civilization; and 1 in this en he neee he was not 


wholly diſappointed. 


Donixe his reſidence there he principally remained at ls 


country manſion, He uſed to fay that the late encreaſe of me- 
tropoliſes was the deſolation of theſe kingdom — An in- 
convenience of which Queen Elizabeth and King James J. 


were ſo ſenſible, that they exerted all their authority to ſup- 


60 it in their time. Whenever he viſited Dublin Le chiefly 
odged in Cook-ſtreet, as well for its proximity to tbę law courts, | 


which were his favourite amuſement, as for another; fanciful 


reaſon that that ſtreet by it low fituation muſt be exempt from 
the uſual uncertainty of an Iriſh atmoſphere. He alſo paid 2 
fene, atiention to the e ee a 15 een. 


As to bis political principles: he was a ane friend to every 2 


mode of conſtitutional reform. Lord Charlemont's anſwer to 
| the Belfaft addreſs did not eſcape his notice; on the ' contrary, it 
met with his higheſt approbation. And though he ſeemed to 
think, that Parliament Had loſt much of their original dignity, 
and was himiclf perhaps too ' particular in examining the quali- | 


fications of candidates; yet he always allowed that the uniform 


jeſpectability of the late Sir George Savile in England, and the 


rank, honorable: ſervices, integrity, and abilities of ſome. pro- 
teſſed patriots in Tieland were ſuch, as muſt ſtamp a ſanclion 
upon any ſociety with whom they were united. Though he 


was a true patriot, his patriotiſm was ever ſubordinate to his 


loyalty. He always conſidered the abuſes any pation ſuffered 
under a tolerable government, as far leſs oppreſſive than a civil 
war would be for this reaſon he held demagogues in ſuch ab- 


tiorrence, that latterly when he became a Valetudinarian, he uſed 
to ſay, that the Wortt diſorders he apprehended was the Dema> 
maniphobia, « the fear of popular commotions : M hile at the ſame 


time 


* 
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time he rightly judged that the abuſe of parliamentary previleges |, 
is the originating ſource of the worſt ditorders in out Senate. 


by 


Fas reader will doubtleſs obſerve, that our author has perpe- 

tually quoted the firſt Edition of Hume's Hiſtory, as it came out 

in detached diviſions in preference to all the ſubſequent ones: | 
Nut the reaſon, perheps,: way not be equally obvious, This 1 
ſuppoſe to be what | have often heard him jemark, that the 1 
original edition of that hiſtory abounded with many juſt and 
curious remarks, that were either ſuppreſſed or altered for the 
worſe in the later ones. With regard to tbe Effay itſell— Far | A 
be it from me to add any thing to its authorities or arguments, 
they can beit ſpeak-tor themſelves, Nor will I yst allen that it is 

_ Wholly free from his favorite enthuſiaſm. But I am informed by 
ſome judicious friends, that the plan of reform he bas ſet forth, 

would, if realized, eftabliſh upon the firmett baſis the' true proſ- 
perity of theſe kingdoms; that it agrees in its moſt effential farts 
with the ſentiments of all the wiſeſt and moſt moderate men of, 

all ages; and with all of every denomination with whom it is 

an honor to coaleſce. Sentiments of a very different kind may 

be the faſhion of the preſent time: But whatever our violent 

reformets may think, we are ready to reply in the words of a gfeat 
author, ERROR AND ANARCHY, LAST BUT FOR A DAY, WHILE | 


TRUTH. AND. ORDER ARE, ETERNAL. | EE 
As to his perſon; he was a tall, ſpare, middle-aged man, of an 
aduſt and bilious complexion; a high forehead, an aquiline , 
noſe, arched eye-brows, that almoſt met. He, had ſpeculation 
in his eye, held his head erect, walked quick, and often was ob- 
ſerved to ſtop and ſeem to look about him, White at the ſame _ 
time he could not be perceived to have diſtinguiſhed any object. 
He was commonly calm, bot on flight occaſions addicted to 
ſudden; fits of paſſion, at which time the veins of his torehead 
would ſwell, bis eyes parkle, his face redden, and he would te in 
danger of Cchoaking if his friends had not the precaution to loote 
his cravat, à freedom which he always Fore patiently. He is 
laid to have been perſon of uncommon vivacity in his youth. 
but from the loſs, of friends and a variety of dilappointments, has 
been ſo much addided to thoughtfulneſs and ſolitude, as to be 
thought difrait by ignorant ſpectators. But however excuſable his 
mental abiences may be. his friends have a juſt right to complain 
of his corporeal ones, as he has of late bodiſy abſented himſelt from 
las lougings; nor is it even cogjectuted what can be become of 
im. It is feared he may have been kidnapped unknown to him- 
f ſelf ip one ot his reveries by ſome intereſted perſon. who cefigng' 
àätp tv make ſhow of lim for his rare endowments. The following 
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eſſay being ſince found on his table; it is conjectured that he was 
juſt preparing it tor the preſs at the time of his ſudden diſap- 
pearanee. His friends hereby offer a conſiderable reward to any 


» © - ' 


perſon that can give iuformation about hin 


4 - 
1 # © 


— 


Ap the publiſher will be thankful for any origi- 
nal papers, as it is ſuppoſed he may have left many. 


Jus as I had written the above, the following 
particulars occurred, which ought not to be wholly 
_ overlooked in this advertiſement, I was fitting be- 
| hind my counter with the MSS open before me, when 


Fi 4s &#-# 


ſoon as I communicated to him the general title, be- 
ing himſelf a good hand both at a title and news- paper 
paragraph, why yes,” he cryed, this is a popular 
ſſubject—it may do—if it is well puffed.?, Encou- 
| raged by this ſo flattering introduction, 1 put the 
whole into his hand, which, when he had looked 
over with a conſiderable degree of attention Your 
author is 'wrong,* ſaid he, he muſt be wrong, in 
the æra he aſſigns for the firſt introduction of Com- 
© mons to Parliament. —I anſwered, the author 
* might yet be right as that is at beſt a diſputed point“ 


— No certainly replied he, with an authoritive voice, 


it has been decided otherwiſe ex cathedra, by a cele- 


brated French author a polite Abbe—the Abbe Milot 


I afked, upon what authority that Abbe had 
* preſumed to decide upon ſo. doubtful a queſtion?” 
| He acknowledged + that he had not produced any 
« youcher'—As I perceived that the argument was 
now at an end—I contented myſelf with obſerving 


upon 
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upon the preſumption of thoſe foreigners who take 
upon themſelves to ſettle what has been left undeter- 
mined by natives, and reſolved for my own part to 
adhere to the account of Parliaments given in this 
book—at leaſt until I am furniſhed with a better. 


: "af As to any errors that may be found in the Work before us, 
doubtleſs it ewould haue appeared more complete, had the 
author been perſonally preſent to correct it. | 
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 AUTHOR's APPARATUS TO THE 


FOLLOWING ESSAY. * 


Ir has been the juſt complaint of So- 


whereas every infignificant trade was 
left open to every fortuitous poacher.“ 


tles, that there were at Theſſalonica in 


pirics, whom he thought proper to diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of Busy-BODIEs, 


B The 


allowed to require an inſtitution, the 
| ſcience of government alone ſhould be 


| | 5 75 ITY 
_ crates, recorded by Xenophon, © that 


WM] learn from one of St, Paul's Epiſ- 


his days, a very numerous ſect of em- 


TH 

The whole employment of this ſe& 
feems to have been the regulation of the 
Nate, to the utter neglect of their own 
private affairs. It is to theſe the Apoſ- 
tle addreſſes that excellent, though 
plain piece of advice, that with quiet- 
neſs they work and eat their own 
| bread.” RE, 


THe . ſame unaccountable frenzy 
poſſeſſed the fanatics in King Charles's 


time, to the almoſt total ſubverſion of 5 


our eſtabliſhed rengian - and govern- 
ment. 5 5 


As this public-ſpirited order of men 
ſeem once more to have awakened 
from their trance of a century, forget- 

ful of the former wounds of their coun- 
try, in defiance of the holy precept of 

St. Paul, and the ſage admonition of 

Socrates, and regardleſs of the terror 
they cauſe to his Majeſty's peaceable 
ſubjects, I think it high time for all 
thoſe \ who reſpect the of rea pres, to 


try 
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try the antiquity of their pretenſion. 


— Ihe oldeſt memorials extant, are 


confeſſedly thoſe of Moſes ; there we 
read indeed of the Ruler of the Peo- 
ple, but after the ſtricteſt ſearch, I 
can find no mention of the People as 


Rulers. « Who are Lords over us?“ 


ſaid the rebellious Jews. What is this 
but the general addreſs of all dema- 
Sog gues to their adherents? 


Tas riches of a „ Kiog are in the 


multitude of his ſubjeRs. If the whole 


nation are to be lords, where will they 


find ſubjects? And how 825 muſt ſuch 


= nation be? 


IT has been the celebrated encomium 
of antient Rome, that all the people 


were Kings, and all the Senators Gods. 


As I am a profeſſed admirer of antient 
Rome, I will not attempt to invalidate 
the compliment. But methinks it is 


no little diſcredit to the wiſdom of 
| thoſe Gods, as well as no ſmall incon- 


venience to the ſtate, that they did ngt 
contrive 


the Au- 
thor's De- 


Agn. 


1 


contrive to 1 5 their Kings! in better 
order. 


Howv ER, leſt the precedents Ihave 
brought ſhould be arraigned as equivo- 


cal, I hope it will be no offence to the 


ſerene Majeſty of the People, if 1 en- 


deavour to aſcertain their claim, by the 
teſt of truth and reaſon. For which 


| purpole, | I ſhall enquire into the foun- 


dation of democratical power in gene- 


ral, and in particular the riſe and pro- 
greſs of thoſe Parliaments which, 


though the ſole ground of their pre- 


tenſion, they are at preſent ſo deſirous 


to overturn. And in the courſe of 
this Enquiry, I ſhall ſhew the true per- 


fection of Parliaments, with their real 


Anddefence 


or pretended defects; and the only con- 


ſtitutional and effectual means of re- 
medying the one, or of reſtoring the 
other. I am ſenſible, that to recal the 
people to calm reaſon, has been at all 


times an invidious and dangerous at- 
tempt. But when I conſider that the 


Saviour 


4-8-1] 
Saviour of Men himſelf, experienced 
the worſt requital ; that Socrates could 
not eſcape hemlock—that thoſe Kings 
who were the beſt friends of the peo- 
ple, have ſeldom been ſafe from their 


rage — I fortify myſelf with Seneca, 
and the excellent Marcus Antoninus, 
« Neminem virtuti magis eſſe \ devotam 


quam qui boni viri famam berdidit u ne 


conſcientiam 


M. Ant. 


1. Ti. 


Ep. 81. 


To conclude. I expect the attention 


of the candid, and hope for the appro- 


| bation of the judicious.— To thoſe 


of a diſpoſition more mercurial, 1 
ſhall be content to addreſs the words 


of Brutus, Hear me for my cauſe, 
and * SI LENT that you may hear. 


* * For the meaning of the word 
POU-ROU, which occurs in the title, 


as I do not think it expedient to damp 


the public curioſity too ſoon, I ſhall beg 


leave to refer to a Foeript. 


Sen. 


; I. 


the horrors of natural liberty. Such 
is the origin and object of all SOCIETY. 


As they are intended to be gregarious 
animals, like all others of the fame 


kind, they eaſily incline to follow a 
LxAPDER.— This Leader or Duke muſt 
be ſome great Perſonage whom they 


M E N fly to the ſalutary reſtraints 
of political, to ſkreen themſelves from 


Origin ok 
Society. 


lust 1. Ch 1. 5 


have been accuſtomed to look up to 


for his acknowledged wiſdom, ability, 
and virtue. Of this fort were the 


Duke: 55 f Foo &c. So Viagil Ny 8 


Sævit animis ignobile vulgus. 
Tum dictate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 
Coupe xere filent arrectiſgue auribus adſtant 

oY regit dictis animos et r peflora mulcet. | 


But 


Of Govern- 
ment, 


17 
But as it was eſſential to the permanent 
peace of the ſtate, that this dignity 


| ſhould be hereditary, and the requiſite 


qualifications for ſuch an office do not 
always run in deſcent, it became the 
firſt care of this provident Leader, to 
appoint a ſanding couNc1L for the in- 
fant nation, ſome of whom might be 
entitled by birth, others by their ap- 
proved wiſdom and piety, at the elec- 
tion of the grandees and people. Such 


is the origin of all GovERNMENT. It 
is thus every well-ordered community 
ought to conſiſt of a Heretogh as Chief, 
of the primores Populi, as a ſenate, and 


of the populumgue tributim as ſubjects, 


Abſolute 
I.iberty un- 
deſirable. 


not as D:&ators. x : 

| | oh ; : | | F 5 
| Ir was the celebrated remark of 
Tacitus upon the Romans of his time, 


Nec totam libertatem ferre poſſiunt nec 
totam ſervitutem, This may be con- 
ſidered as a general aphoriſm with re- 


ſpect to political manners, no leſs ſuit- 
. able 
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able to many other nations than to thoſe 
for whom it was originally deſigned 


and perhaps to no other more applicable 


than to our own. Nor is this the only 


inſtance of conformity that may be ob- 


ſerved between us and that celebrated 
people. A certain ſeverity of manners 
and turn for deep ſpeculation, which 
has been of old attributed to the latter, 
8 and perhaps gave riſe to the above obſer- 
vation, is alike characteriſtic of both. 


Ad ſeveri- 
tatem, uati. 
Cic. | 


An obſervation thus derived from fluc- 


tuating manners, it has been the ſtudyof 
later ſpeculatiſts to fix upon ſome | 
leſs variable principle. The public have 
readily embraced their opinions, as far 


as they were found favourable to them- 


ſelves. They even gave them credit 
for more than they required. What- 


ever praiſes they juſtly beſtow on a 


Mixt government, intereſted dema- 


gogues have applied to a Democracy, 
An eſtate, however, as far more dan- 
| gerqus than that of ſavage nature, as 


Eo be it 


—— — — —ñ—4—ẽ— — ATT AS As — — — * 


A mixt Go- 
| ernment, 


Founded 


only on 


Specula- 
tion. 


OCic. de 
Rep. I. „ 
Poly b. I. 6. 


[ 10 ] 


it poſſeſſes ſuperior capabilities of 


miſchief! „ | 


III. 


Ir ſeems to be the concluſion of the 

principal writers on Polity, that a mixt 
government is moſt agreeable to nature, 
becauſe it is agreeable to reaſon, I have 
often thought, read and converſed on . 


this ſubject, and the more I hear, read 


and conſider, I am the more inclined 
to regard this notion asa meer chimera, 
that either can never be realized i in the 
preſent ſituation of things; or even if 
it were poſlible, were IM wholly un- 


06 


deſirable. 


8 
Sos 


Cicxxo and Polybius ar among the an- 
tients, as well as innuinerable moderns, 
have agreed | in aſſerting That conſtitu- | 
tion to be the beſt, which i is compoſed 
of three forms, Regni, eptimatium & 
Populi imperio. The former of theſe 
may be looked upon as active, no leſs 
chan ſpeculative men. But if we recollect 


that 


ä 

chat there is no perſon who has leſs cu- 

rioſity about a puppet- ſne than he that 

conduqts it, or knows more of its im- 

perfections than he who is behind the 
ſcenes, we will eaſily be induced to be- 

lieve, that what the great antients held 


in moſt admiration, was what in truth _ 


they had the leaſt experience of. As 
to the moderns who have applied their 
thoughts to this ſubject, they are either 
meer ſpeculatiſts, or if they have been 
intruſted with the ſecret of affairs, have 1 
rarely approved in practice, what they 
admitted in ſpeculation. And in this 
number 1 reckon Dr. Swift, l whoſe a 


Eſſay upon the conteſts in Athens ang 


Rome, may illuſtrate the truth of my 
aſſertion; which muſt ſtill more 
manifeſtly appear from conſidering the 
different ages wherein thoſe authors 
wrote. Cicero and Polybius are known 
to have flouriſhed under the Common- | 
wealth of Rome, at a time when all 
orders of men were beginning to per- 

ceive that the kingly power alone could 
ET Cs allay 


Its advo - 
cates friends 
to a limited 
monat chy. 


allay the diſorders of the ſtate: a falu- 

tary change! which Their theories of 
government were purpoſely calculated 
to recommend. Dr. Swift publiſhed | | 


his Effay during the reign of King 
William, under the crevenice of thoſe 
licentious manners which had been ſo 


- lately introduced to. England. by King ; 
Charles II. as an antidote to that fana- ' 
ticiſm which he had found at once ſo 
fatal to his family and to the ftate.—A : 
licentionſneſs which though the Roral 
proclamation, at that time failed to re- 
preſs, yet might have been caſily pre- 
vented by a prerogative leſs limited; 
and ſuch was the expedient propoſed 


by that author. So. that it ſufficien 


* 


appears that however theſe great Wri-. 
ters, in compliance with the humour 
of the. times, might have appeared to 


favour this mixt form of government, 


they were in truth the panegyriſts 55 
a limited monarchy, rather than of de- 
mocratical po.π.wͥ rt. 


Txis 


Pais 71400 of 4 „as his 7 


| attempted to illuſtrate by a BALLANCE, 
the property of which is to counterpoiſe | 
ſuch things as are placed in the oppo- 
fits ſeales.' The ballance itfelf to be 
ſapported by a third power. This al- 
lafton of theirs is indeed ii 
but not to the purpoſe they imagine. 
They ſuppoſe the: perfection of po- 


vernment to conſiſt in an guilibrium. 


What is this but to reduce the whole! 
to one power, and that Power che ex- 
ceecutive one:? ſince by à well-known 
rule in mechanics, equal and contrarx 
motions muſt effeQually deſtroy each 
other. On the other hand, when un- 
equal and contrary powers act upon the 
ballance, as they are in conſtant and 
neceſſary oppoſition, what muſt be their 


fmal effect but to reduce ſociety to that 


ſtate of Warfare which was Hobbes's 


idea of nature.; or to allow the addition 


ofthe. third power to ſupply the defi- 
cient; ſeale, What is this but ta take 


the 


lance * 


Swift, vol. 


vol. * . 


_ LF 
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the executive part out of its place to- 
maintain their imaginary ballance? And 
when the ſupporting power is removed 
from its place, what will become at: - 
their fantaſtic ſcale? I will, however, 
admit, that were all men alike recon- 
| Ciled to their proper place in ſociety, 
and actuated only by vis inertiæ lꝶœk, 
weights in the oppoſite ſcales, the al- 
luſion might be the more applicable. 
But whois there in the preſent frame of 
the world, that peaceably acquieſces in 
the appointment of his Maker? Who 
is there that has much, and would not 4 
have more? Who that has little is 
content with that little? Who is there 
that loves not deceitful weights ? In 
ſuch a confuſion of jarring intereſts, 
| how fatal muſt ſuch an experiment 
1 prove ? Cann be expected that thoſe. 
who neglect the nobleſt truths of reli- 
gion, and the peace of; well-ordered' 
| ſociety, will be eafier brought to obey 
tbe light arrangement of a ballance? 
It is thus theſe ſpeculative politicians 
| are 
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ace buried in a worſe gulf than that 
they ſo ardently wiſh to avoid, Incidit 
in Scyllam, &c. It is thus they ſubmit to 


a real tyranny, while they are ſtudious 
to guard againſt its ſhadow. It is 


from this miſapplied alluſion, they 


have derived their idea of thoſe an- 


tient eſtabliſhments; upon which they : 
pretend t to erect our modern ones. 


I THINK I hall eaſily make it ap- 
pear in the courſe of this enquiry, that 
in fact, none of thoſe antient States, 
however they might vainly pretend * f 
it, were poſſeſſed of that boaſted com- 
poſition, or that if ever they attempted 
to realize it, they were only the leſs 


Not ſup» 
ported by 
Hiſtor Ty : 


happy: That however it might be 


founded in reaſon, it is by no means 
conſonant tonature: Thatmen are born 
to be ſubject to a ſuperior; and that 
under ſuch a neceſſity, the only thing 
that remains for them to decide, is, 
whether they will chuſe to be ſubject 
to the One or the Many? A queſtion 


this 


1 6 


| this, that however it may exerciſe ka 
genuity and opinion to reſolve, I will. 
yet be bold to affirm, ought to be with- 


out heſitation determined in favour of 


the former. But unluckily 8 
vain ſchemes of projectors, the deciden. 
does not now remain to be made. Our 


_ conſtitution is already ſettled upon a 


Not a origin 


ated from 


N ature. 


baſis too firm for the turbulence of 
ſpeculatiſts to remove. 


vn. 


For as to that pretended , of 
nature, upon which they expect to 
eſtabliſh a popular power, how little 
weight ought it to have in a queſtion 
of ſuch importance? If we appeal to 
nature at large, how ill does this idea 
we have formed of the equality of na- 
ture correſpond to the whole analogy 
of nature? For if we aſcend to the 
higheſt pinnacle of nature, even to 
the throne of God, how will we find 
the whole chain of Being to deſcend 
from thence ina gradual ſubordination. 


How 
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How will we find the different hierar- - 
chies of angels marſhalled according to 
their ranks allotted by the great King? 


How is the ſame ſubordination” pre- 
ſerved in the ſtars, one ſtar diftering 


from another ſtar in brightneſs ? How 


is all Heaven but one glorious kingdom, 
for the coming of which Chriſtians are 
taught to pray? What are the elect of 
God, but the ſubjedts of this kingdom, 1 


where they will be arranged! in their due 


| deg grees, under thoſe who ſhall hereafter 
attend” their glorified King, judging 
the twelve tribes of Iſrael? With Him, 
from the beginning, ſate Wrspom 
His CounciL of State, when he ſaid, Fins, 
\ © Let us make Man in our own image.” 
Should it have originally employed the 
15 wiſdom of God to create man, and ſhall 
it not equally require the great councils 
of Princes to govern them? And 1 


dwell the longer on this ſubject, becauſe | 


| am aſſured that it is the occult deſign 
i of theſe reformers, whatever modera- 


'D tion | 


5 3 } 


tion ſome may pretend, to overturn 


the Majefty of Kings, and to render 


their Councils contemptible. 


An this dread Order break for whom? For Thee? 5 


Vile worm !——O madnefs ! 5 N 


VIII. 


Such is the great chain of ſubordina-. 
tion defcribed by Homer, Nor does 
this inſtructive chain terminate here. 


If we deſcend * a little lower than the 


angels,” even to MAN himſelf, where 
_ ſhall we find an example of this pre- 3 
tended equality ? How do they all differ 


in feature, in fize, in knowledge, in 


virtue, in natural and artifieial endow- 


ments If we. examine the inferior 
claſſes of nature, how are all the dif- 
ferent claſſes of animals ſuppoſed to be 0 
| ſubject to Kings? Is not the lion the ME 
King of beaſts, the eagle the Tyrant of | 
birds? Is not the admirable polity & }|} 
the bees conducted by a Queen? Would 


not the ſame equality of nature that 5 


prevails in horſes as well as in men, 


prevent one horſe from being eternally 


confined 
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L 49 
confined to a mill, while another i is 
adorning a pageant of ſtate? Why 


ſhould an aſs be confidered in one 
country as a contemptible animal, in 
another as the proper vehicle of Kings! iP 


How greatly then had the Aſs in op 


the advantage of our modern politi- 
cians, who declined intermeddling in 


queſtions of government, ſince whoever 


ſhould bear ſway, he muſt be obliged 
to carry the panniers ?-----I am well 
6 aware, that a want of ſuch wiſdom i in 


our Coffee-houſe politicians, i is the real 
cauſe of their being ſo much addicted 


to political ſpeculations. They are 


grown weary of carrying the bpanniers, 
and have not the good ſenſe to reſlect, 
that they are qualified for nothing elſe, 


As they pretend to be judges of Reli- ; 


gion as well as Government, why do 
they not remember, that ſome veſſels 
are ordained to honour, and others to 
diſhonour, and that the Potter that 
| hath originally deſigned Them to be 
2 waſh Fo, hath the power over his 


| own 


tlemen for the diſplay of their impetuoiis 


abilities, the ſtate has the leſs danger to 
apprehend from an exploſion. But it is 


highly neceſſary, that the cure ſhould 


| accompany the diſeaſe ; and no leſs the 
duty of eyery individual, who regards | 
the peace of ſociety, to contribute 
| his aſſiſtance to the cure of a diſeaſe fo 
extenſively dangerous. I hope, there- 
fore, that the recipe I here offer, will 
be duly taken as a cooling emulſion 
for the ferment of the times, and that 
it will not fail of its effect. But theſe = 
reaſoners ſeem ſtill determined to rea- 
ſon on, let what will be the reſult, and 
are like the generality of thoſe ſagacious 4 
beaſts aforeſaid, not eaſily to be driven 
out of their own way, In condeſcen- 
— BG 


own 07 I will not, however, ven- 
ture to ſay, that it were a ſalutary re- 
ſtraint upon the political fury of theſe 
times, to revive the obſolete ſtatute of 
Charles IId, for ſhutting up Coffee- 
houſes. On the contrary, I think, that 
the larger ſpace is allowed to theſe gen- 
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tion to the levit of ſuch intelle&as, I 


will now proceed to reaſon with them 


a little, and enquire which is the beſt 


choice to make 0 no other, as I have 
already obſerved, being literally i in cu 


option, the idr of One, or that of 
—And-I ſhall found my 
compariſon on two obſervations, which 


the Many— 
correſpond to the truth of 2888 


Frksr, The tyranny of One hath | 


this advantage, that it cannot extend to 
All: That ſome may, by their conſe- 


Monarchy | | 
aud 


| quence, be ſafe from it; (an objection 


that was abſurdly made to the mild laws 
of Solon ;) and others, by their inſlg- 


nificance, be remote from its terrors ; 


according to the juſt remark of Gold- 


ſmith, 


The 1 the agonizing wheel, | 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel, 
To men remote from power, but rarely known, 
| Leave Ts faith, and conſcience all our own. 


Whenever the 3 provinces 1 
cauſe to complain, it was owing leſs 


even to their worſt Emperors, than to 


their 


2 Tyvpar®y, 


Rex. Suid, 


Temple 
Diſc. on 


Gov. &c. 
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their deputed Governors, who were 
taken out of the Many, and obtained 

that power by popular intrigue, which 7 
| they afterwards abuſed, to the dee. 
tion of the People. The modern T 


Turks, and others under 2 fimilar 


government, ſuffer the ſame inconve- 
nience from fimilar cauſes, and have : 


always been obliged to apply for their 


dernier redreſs to the Ones. 


SrconDLY, The Tyranny of One 


may be oftentimes G00D ; a circum- 


ſtance implied in its very name. How 
ever ignorance and prejudice may con- 
celye otherwiſe, That name was at firſt 
perfectly innocent, expreſſive alone of 


the executive power, If it has long 
ſince ceaſed to be fo, it is owing as 


much to the unrulineſs of the Many, 


as to the miſ-rule of the One. An aſſer- 


tion abundantly ſupported by hiſtory. ; 


If we are content to derive Royal from 


Parental Ae how mild muſt it 
naturally 
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naturally be? The firſt Kings of the 
world were worſhipped as Gods— why 
but for their benefits to men? What 


were a Theſeus, a Numa, an Auguſtus, a 
Titus, a Trajan, a Nerva, an Aurelius, 


an Antoninus, an Alphonſus the Wiſe, an 


Ewan . 


ON 


Alfred, a Henry TVth; and a Charles the 
Good, but Kings like to the Gods? Vet 
ſome of theſe became martyrs to the vio- 
lence of the people. If it ſhould at any 

time happen, that the One is untrue to 

the interefts of the People, it is gene⸗ 
rally by the perſuaſion or threats of . 
the Many. It was by ſuch influence 
Pilate was impelled to condemn our 
Saviour; it was by ſuch influence Au- 
guſtus and his Succeſſors were pre- 
vented from inrolling him among the 
Gods of Rome! If Felix, or Feſtus, 
had been equally under influence, 
| they would have equally condemned 
St. Paul. So ſmall are the relative evils 
of tyranny, a a truth admitted even by 


Suid. 7.o- 
lim. 4. 
Auguſt. de 
Civ. d. 1. 


on Gov. 
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— "Du the other. hd if WC we ſuppoſe | 
NT the Many to be poſſeſſed of power, let _ 
us ſee what will be the conſequence : =» Y 
An Ariſtides will be impeached for his 
juſtice, a Pericles for his m ma gneenc, : 
a Miltiages for his ſucceſs in war, a 
So ift, Hen. 408 
Tp. FEY Phocion for his merit in procuring an 
| honourable peace: A Vi ir ginius R Rufus 
will be reviſed, a Rutilius will be ba- 
niſhed, a De Mitt will be aſſaſſinated, 
a Charles Iſt will loſe his head. Nor 0 
were the temples of the Gods more 
ſafe from their rage, than their images 
- here: upon carth. 


;: KE. 


Lr us mark the progreſs of this 
power. The many-headed monſter 
too blind to conduct itſelf, will 
beled by popular ORA ToRSU who = 
will firſt amuſe them, and finally bf 
g betray them; even Demoſthenes ws 4 
at length prevailed upon to Phi- 
lippixe. Wat were the long-winded 

harangues 
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| harangues of Cromwell, but pandars 
to the Philip within his breaſt? Or if 


obey them in their wildeſt extremes, 


they will at length fall a ſacrifice to 
their yengeance, Sch was b fate 


of the orators at t Arges 


| 
Lar us behold Fa end of this 


5 power : : The moſt violent tyranny of 
the One, or the ſtill worle anarchy of ; 
the Many.“ Witneſs all antient and 
modern hiſtory. Witneſs a Hippras, 
and a. Dionyſus! Witneſs the United 
| Provinces of Holland, now haſtening / 
rapidly to their decline, having forgot 5 
their due reſpect to the One, by 
whoſe power they poſſeſſed their li- 
berty. Witneſs the Thirteen Colonies 
of America, now the theatre of fearful 
5 confuſion Witneſs the Decemvirs of 
Rome / The three thouſand tyrants of 
Athens | To. ſum up: all miſeries in one 
ward, the Rump Parliament of Eng- 


= OS land! 


thbſe popular Leaders ſhould ceaſe to 


Polyb. 1.15. 


Hume, 1, 
Append, i, 


Swift, I, 6, 


Dion. Hal, 
„ 
Xen, Hiſt, 
CR: 


1 
land! What terror 18 there i in a  ſoll- 
tary tyrant to compare to this laſt ſtate 


of a nation? Whereto ſhall we liken 
| it but the abel Milton? 


Regions of e Joleful ſhades where peace 
And reſt can never dwell. Hope never comes 
That comes to all! 


When this rage of alte poſſeſſes the 
multitude, how does it Out-Herod all 
the controverſies of all His devils * 
| What, are * fate, free - will, fore- know- 
ledge abſolute' to the political queſ- 
tions that excite this domineering frenzy 
of a nation? Why! but to eſtabliſh the 
: tyranny of tle Many did King Charles 
1. loſe his head ? And whit was its 
iſſue but the moſt violent deſpotiſm ? 
The Reformers of that day were hear- 
tily fick of the work of their own 
hands; few of them ſurvived to tell 
the news in Gath. The tyrant him- 
ſelf poured | out his ſoul in an agony 
of fear and remorſe. But his tyranny 
was by no means ſo formidable as his 
Common- 
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1 ]. 
common- wealth would have been. 
The nation were poſſeſſed of a proſpe- 5 


rity at home, and a conſequence abroad, 
unknown to the proudeſt Republics! 


Ix may be obſerved that in all this 
' Diſcourſe, I am ſilent about Ariſtocra- 
cies, The People have no right to 
complain of Them, whatever the Kings 
may have had, fince to them we of 
_ theſe nations in a great meaſure owe 
our rights. Or if they were at any time a 
_ curſe, their power has been ſo conſider- 

_ ably diminiſhed, that it has long ſince 
ceaſet to be dangerous. At worſt they 
can be but a puny curſe to a nation. 
An Ariſtocracy to ſay the moſt, is but 
a Cerberus or a Geryon, The many- 
headed monſter—the many-headed 
| monſter, I repeat it, is a © hundred- 

handed Gyas,” formidable even to the 

Throne of Jove! N 
Sucn calanteice as theſe can never 

be : "apprehended under a Kingly go- 

vernment, 


Ariftocracy ' 


vernment; at leaſt in this! pen en- 


lightened ſtate of the world. The 


examples of antient and modern hiſtory | 
ale a ſufficient check upon the enotmi- | 
ties of Kings, by ſhewing how fatal 


their vices and thirft of power have ge- 


nerally been to'themfelves, and even by 
thoſe very inſtruments which they had 
fondly employed to maintain it. : Let 

the Roman Emperors of old let james 
in a later age, be a ſtanding 
memento to Kings how little reliance 
they onght to have upon a mercenary = 
army. If the army did not oppoſe the 


the IId. 


violence of Cromwell, it was only be- 


| Monarchy 


Themſelves. | 


cauſe the nation had acquieſced before. | 
I have ſaid that Ariſtocracies are a light 
evil. I now affert that Kingly Power 
is a far lighter one. The 


Dujcguid detirant reges pleFuntur Achivi,. 


is an evil indeed, but by no means. of 
The worſt evil 
that can befal a nation, 1 repeat it again, 
= 1 when the People will be Kings 


This i is a truth as old as 
Homer, f 


the firſt magnitude. 


Homer, 


LE 


Oui ayaln 20300101038 7 


If ever Kings are à curſe, it is owing, 
either to a-miſtaken favoritiſm, or to 
the intereſted advice of evil counſel- 
lors who are of the Many, and whvſe 
_ councils have always proved moſt fatal 

to the King himſelf. Sparta or its 
Kings, before they had entruſted too 
great a power to the hands of the 

Epbori, were never ſubject to the worſt 

horrors of Tyranny. This | ſpirit of 
N 200 the Many, is à ſtubborn. 
ſpirit, like that in the Goſpel —its name 
as is not to be ejected but 

N Y OY and Prayer. 18 ip 


SJ pochen XVI. 
YL Whvk tltcity Dew, from the 
analogy of all nature, how falſe are the 


ideas of theſe reaſoners in favour of 
mixt or popular government. For it 
may be laid down as a maxim, that 
whatever the generality of them pre- 
tend to the contrary, thoſe who are 
moſt violent in praiſe of the Former, 
in reality alone intend the Latter. 


I HAVE 


| The fir 
Govern- 


ment, 


current teſtimony of all the oldeſt hiſ- 2 
tories, that Kingly Power, as it is the 


' firſt form of government eſtabliſhed in 
| the world; and that all foreign addi- 
tions to it, as they were at firſt the 

invention of intereſted and ſpeculative 


| ſpring of convenience, caprice, or ne- 
ceſſity, 
the end, alike dangerous to the Rulers 
and to the People. So juſt was the deci- 1 
ſion of Plato, that if all men were as : 
good as they ought, the conteſt would 
not be as it is now, who ſhould be 
Governors of the State, but who ſhould 
not be ſo? A ſentence which had ſuch 
an effect upon his countrymen, that 
Socrates is introduced as chiding a per- 


ing himſelf from'the care of the State. 
To the prevalence of the ſame diſinte- 


3 J 
XVII. 


41 HAYE again to add from the con- 
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fimpleſt and moſt natural, fo it was the 


reaſoners, or at beſt the temporary off- 


fo they will be found in 


ſon whom he thought particularly 
qualified for public affairs, for abſent- 


ERS © - 


reſted 


( 3x 1 


reſted maxim in our wiſe anceſtors; it 


is to be alone imputed, that the honeſt 


Senators of thoſe days required to be 
paid by the Public for their attendance 
on its concerns; ſo little idea was then 

entertained of ſetting up a ſeparate 


intereſt in oppoſition to that of the 


State. What a ſtrange reverſe have 


we lived to ſee, that the Senators ſhould 
pay the People. What elſe could we 


expect from ſuch a proceeding, but 


what we have ſince fatally found, that 


= they would embrace the earlieſt oppor- 


| tunity to repay themſelyes ?—So pro- 


perly are the two kinds of Venality ; 


blended by the Poet, 
|: Emalis  pepulas venalis Curia Patrum. 


xn. 


As the firſt Kings were the accom- 
pliched civilizers of the world, who are 
therefore hieroglyphically celebrated 


Compoſed | 


. 


as great hunters and deſtroyers of mon- 


ſters; ſo their firſt Counſellors were 
only thoſe who came next to them in 


the 255 accompliſhments. And after 


property 


L 321 
property begun to be aſcertained, thoſe 
u ho poſſeſſed the moſt extenſive pro- 
perty, from their ſuperior ſtake in the 
; Nate, 'had: a: natu ral ol aim to the ſecond 
place of power. Theſe became the 
great Council of the ſtate, and ſuch was 
the ſource and whole extent of every 
original government, who as they had 
at firſt, by force or compact ſub- 
mitted to the King, neceſſarily muſt 
derive from him whatever power they 
poſſeſſed. It was thus the antient king- 
doms of the world were conſtituted. 
Sach is the ſtanding council in the 
great empires of the Eaſt, the true 
fountain of Gothic polity. Such are 
the modern Gothic eſtabliſhments. 
XIX. 


1. 


Wr ſhall now proceed to examine 
how far all this applies to the go- 
vernment of theſe kingdoms, and ho r, 
erroneou!! y They reaſon who expect 
to derive a remedy for the real or pre- 
tended.abuſes of government, fromany | 
of thole means which they. have yainly | 
pro- 


PLING 
2 


C39 3 


| propoſed from it, or from any other 


power but THE KING ALONE, 
And in this reſearch, it is not my 
deſign to go into the confuſed and fa- 


bulous times of Engliſh hiſtory. But 


Illuſtrated 
from the 
Britiſh 


even of thoſe times it is recorded, that 


ARTHUR had his Knights of the round 
Table, who were appointed by him to 1. 
he the Great Council in his day, and 
the miniſters of his government; a 
practice which he doubtleſs derived | 


from the old Gothic conſtitutions. 
3 >, 

Tus form of government they poſ- 

ſeſſed in common with all the northern 


nations of Europe. Juſtly tenacious . 


Galf. Mon, 


Hume, SE 
Append. 3, 


as they were of that ſpirit of liberty, 8 


which had rendered them ſuperior to 
the empire of Rome, they yet had the 


good ſenſe to per ceive, that it was their 


perfect obedience to their Chiefs that 


procured for them theſe glorious ; 


ri and that their boaſted liberty 


ens could 
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4:34 ] 
e = no means be preſerved, but 
by an implicit adherence to that ſub- 
ordination which had been the great 
inflrument of their happineſs. They 
therefore paid a profound reſpect to 
their hereditary Monarch, who had alſo 
the privilege of appointing their great 
Council. A Council confifting always 
of the firſt perſonages of the ſtate, 
4 which was deſigned only to be ſubor- 
Mor. Ger. dinate to the Prince, and perfectly free 
e from the controul of the People. 


XXII. 


Tar ſame Council prevailed 1 
sj the ſeveral realms of the Saxon Hept- 
archy. We find it in the reigns of 
Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, Offa 
King of the Mercians, and Ethelbert : 
King of the Saxons. Its buſineſs was, 
according to Fleta, to ſettle the affairs 
of the kingdom, to make new laws, 
and amend the old. It was known 
by the different names of michelſynot, 
michelgemate and wittanegemot, the 
council 


L. 2 E, 2. 


(2 


"Saba of grandes or wiſenen; titles Glany 1.70. 
c. 9 Is, 


that ſufficiently. ſheiv how- little part c. 32,2 laſt, 


the people had in thoſe Councils. It 
was alſo ſtiled in Latin magnum conſt Hlinm 
Z regie, curia magna, conventus ma gnatuin 
wel procerum, &c. titles allo of the like 
import. 


xxin. 87 — 


Tur 4 1 of government con- 
 tinued after the union of the Heptarchy. 
To the tune of [the benevolent Alfred, 
we commonly refer the firſt inſtitution 
of counties. The Chiefs, Comites, 
Aldermen, or Earls of theſe counties, 
were then the ſtanding council of the 
nation; to be entitled to a ſeat at which 
forty hides of land were one conſtituent 
qualification. The Athelings, or 
higheſt order in the Council ſeem to 
have been Princes of the Blood, as it is 


at ee in China. 
| | W. 


* che ſame zra we may trace che 


fub-diviſion of counties into hundreds, 
or 


526. 


Black. 
Intr. ſ. 4. 


Hume, 1 
Alfred and 


Append. I. 


Monteſq, 5 
30, 17. 


Fleta, i, 47. 
Finch, I. 8. 


Blackit, 
lutr. 1. 4. 


or curtenaries, and of theſe into tyth- 


ings or fribourghs, (freeboroughs) a di- 


viſion wiſely deſigned for the more 


equal diſtribution of juſtice, and the 
prevention of enormities; the borſholder 
or head of each Fribourg, holding an 


office ſimilar to mw of Cenſor among 
the Romans, as the Guardian of 
Manners within bis diſtrict; and the 
whole decennary being anſwerable to 


the State for each other's good. beha- 
viout——A practice which were well 
worth reviving, and which could not 


fail to be far more effectual for the de- 


tection, as well as prevention of henous 


offences, than the preſent unſucceſsful 
ſubſtitute of Proclamations, Such is 
the remote origin of our modern - 
roughs, the peculiar inſtitution of Al- 
fred. And we have the pleaſure to 
add, that the ſucceſs of theſe inſtitu- 


tions, was equal to his wiſdom in di- 


recting them, For ſome part of theſe 
eſtabliſhments, he may perhaps, be in- a 
debted to the prudence of his prede- 


ceſſors, 


OE + 
ceſſors, as they are alike found in the 
Daniſh, French, and German, conſti- 


tutions. But to his own breaſt only, 


eld. Tit. of 
Hon. 2, 3» | 
Tee, 08 


we are to aſcribe the memorable; ſen- 


timent in his will, That it was juſt 


« the Engliſh, ſhould remain for ever , 


as free as their own thoughts,” This 


is indeed a noble teſtimony in favour 


of Engliſh Freedom, but far from what: 
our Demagogues deſire. It will not 


* amount to a full. proof that Englith, 
ſubjects have a right to ex/lave the King 
and his Council. The royal A red 


receiyed their petitions, but would not 


have brook'd their commands, 


Xxxv. 


Such was the Great: Counell of Fai. : 


fred; a Council which met at leaſt 
twice in the year, (ſays the Mirror) for 


C. 1. f. 3. 


the purpoſes of regulating the govern- 5 


ment of God's people, to keep them 


from ſin, to preſerve quiet, and to diſ- 
tribute juſtice.” Purpoſes, how incom- 


patible with che pretenſſons of De- | 


| mine ! 
Frequent : 


dat and 


: : ; Blackſt. b. 
1, c. Av. 


a) 


KXXVI. i 00-3 


e Councils of the? ſame 


ſort were continued under the ſucceed- 


ing Daniſh and Saxon Monarchs, as we 
learn from their reſpedtiye codes 'of 
laws, whoſe titles uſually mention them | 

to be enacted, eithet by the King with 
the advice of his Wittanegemot, as Hee 
Sant inflituta que Etgaris rex confilio 
ſapientum ſubrum irrt,, or by the 
Mittanagemol with the advice of the 


King, as Hit fat judicia que fa- 


pientes confilio regis Eibelſtani inſtitue- 
rumt, or by the concurrence of both, as 
well as that of the prelates, as © Hee 
ſunt inſtitutiones quas rex Edmundus et 
 epiſeopi ſui nr ſapiens inflitue- 


| ARES | | | 


i 
+ 5 


**. Foot 


IN all this time we perceive no men- : 
tion made of the CoMMoNs as having. | 
any part in the government of the na- 
tion. The Wittanagemot certainly did 
5 not include them, Which are always 


mentioned 
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men tioned as principes ſatrapae opti ma- 


tes magnates proceres. They were alike 


unknown to the Franks, Burgundi ans, 


and other German nations, who priding 
themſelves ſolely in that martial ſpirit, 
by which they ſubſiſted, held induſtry 
and commerce of little account, and 
acknowledged but three ranks of ſo- 
ciety, nobles, freemen, and vaſſal. The 
attention of that Third eſtate of govern- 
ment is principally employed in legiſla- 
tion or taxation; but legiflation was of 
= little conſequence among thoſe Who 
were governed only by cuſtom. The 
= idea of the people's right in taxation 
= was then wholly unknown, We muſt 
therefore have recourſe to more mo- 
= dern times for the diſtin® rights and 
duty of conflituent and repreſentative, 
to times when trade has ceaſed to be 
* Z inſignificant, and freemen no longer 
ſubmit to be vaſſals.— T imes which I 
= wouldwiſh to look up to as favourable 
to Liberty, but the ſuperior obligation 
Tam under to Truth, the 


Re . 


* — 2 JD 


Norman 


Conftitu= 


tions. 


Olanv. 1, 9, 
C. Io. 


foreign mercenaries into England, how- - 
ever he may pretend to the right of 
conqueſt, or even of inheritance, was 


His attendant Barons were his only 

Council, who looked upon the Engliſh 

as a proſtrate nation, which they were | 
entitled to keep in vaſſalage. The mi- 


a9 


Res dura & regni novitas, 
an me to regard as alike inau- 


: | area to o Liberty and liberal Polity.” 


XXVIIL. „ 


5 Is 8 meet with an Ali 10 
generalis under the Princes of the Nor- 
man line. This may ſeem at firſt ſight 


to favour the pretenſions of the People, 


but we are not to expect any extenſion 
of privileges from thence. The violent 


ConqueRoR who firſt introduced 


no fi iend to the banner of Liberty. 


 litary ſpirit of thoſe fierce adventurers, 


the conſequence of the feudal conſti- 
tution, while it ſeemed to ſupport the 
character of Engliſh freedom, was as 
fatal to that of the native proprie- 


tors, 
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prietors; as it was unfavourable to the 


pretenſions of commerce and induſtry, 


Animated with the ideas of Norman 


independence, which was {till further 
encreaſed by the large grants of land 


they obtained, they were with difficulty 


kept in ſubordination by the Mo- 
narch, who owed to their aſſiſtance his 
new acquiſitions, longer than their 
prompt obedience ſeemed neceflary to 
= the ſettlement of the conquered coun- 
try he ſame obſervation may apply 
to the En gliſh nobles prior to the Con- 
queror, with reſpe& to the Kings his 
predeceſſors, no leſs than to the Nor- 
man nobility, : with reſpect to his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The commutrtion tax of 
Henry II. perhaps gave the latter but 
too good a plea for their exceſſes, Vet 
whatever their exceſſes may have been, 


they certainly ought to receive a fa- 
vourable judgment from Us, who poſ+ 


ſeſs by their means a conſtitution, per- 
I haps not to be equalled on earth; but 
- th e abuſe of which cannot be therefore 
Bec M0. 


Hume, 1, 
405. 


1 


too cautiouſſy guarded againſt, accord- 
ing to that antient maxim, Corruptio 
ptini Pelſſima. 


| xxIx. 


Svocn was the firſt eſtate. wider the 
Norman government. As to. the fe- 
cond eſtate, though they had the deno- | 
mination of free, they were in reality 
no better than humble retainers to the 
Nobles, under whom they held their 
lands at pleaſure, and who. occaſionally. 
employed their aſſiſtance in curbing 
their Kings. The third eſtate, or great 
Body of the People, were literally 
laves, yet not incapable of being ad- ; 
voanced to freedom. Such as were in op 
uſe among the antient Romans, and fuch MY 
as are at. preſent to be met with in 
Poland, Ruſſia, Denmark and'Germdis,, = 
A humiliation that was by no mean 3 
thought derogatory: to the national cha- 
racter of freedom; nor was ever utterly 
hopeleſs, their arms being ſtill in their 
hands; and which was alſs confider- 
5B ably 17 


42. 
; 41%" 


E 
ably alleviated by the different charters 
they « obtained, and the gradual natu- 


ralization, and growing r of 
the Normans. 


. . 


1 KNOW it has been pretended, that 
there were three eſtates of government 
among. the antient Gauls and Germans. 
Tacitus mentions the people's partici- 
pation in the great Council of the latter 
on particular occaſions, . De minoribus 
3 rebus Frincipes confultant de majoribus 
omnes. But this, if true, would be far 
from ſetting up a diſtinct Council of 
the Commons; ſtill farther from ſetting 
it above the ſuperior Council of the 
King. But what might be perhaps 


allowable in a barbarous ſtate, muſt 


= yet be wholly inapplicable te to a civilized 


country. 


No third 
Eſtate in 
the Ger- 
man 


Tur Gauls, from. whom it is pro- Gallic 


bable we are immediately derived, had 


* 


I allow, 


II. Britains, 


T3 


I allow, republican governments among 
them in the days of Czfar and Strabo. 


But if this is indeed, a defi rable form 


of P olity, how far were they fr om poſ- 0 
ſeſſing any of its advantages. Thoſe 


republics were ariſtocratical. They in- 


cluded all the inconveniencies of kingly 
gove, nment, without any ef its perſec- 


tions, unleſs theſe ariſtocracies were 


finally ſubordinate to one Chief, a po- 


ſition which I think highly probable. 5 
From whence then ſhould the Britons | 


obtain this boaſted democratical power? * 


They had it not from the Germans. 5 
They could not have it from the Gauls. 
Vet Mr. Hume aſſerts, in one breath, 


that the antient Britiſh and Gallic go- . 
vernments were the ſame; that the for- 


mer were monarchical, and that they 


were free What a jumble of incon- 
ſiſtencies! Yet however inconſiſtent, 


every part of the aſſertion is not equally = 


Strab. p. 
306, 
Diod. p. 347. 


falſe. It is true that they were monar- 


chical. This is alike affirmed by Strabo, 


Diodorus, and Mela, It is no leſs true, 


that 


(1459) 


that tes were free, freedom. being only 
| to be ſecured under a kingly govern- 
ment. But if by this freedom Mr. 
Hume means a democratical power to 
; controul the King and his great Coun- 
cil, ſuch a : falſehood can only be founded 
upon the weak authority of Dion Caſ- 
ſius, Anrgeloa ws OY Who alſo 
in this particular, contradicts himſelf, 


as has been ſufficiently ſhewn by the 
1, 313-34, 


learned and judicious Hiſtorian | of 3 


| Mancheſter. | 
"xxx. 
. FRoM what we have: fan f the 


8 Witnegrinopef the Saxons, it appears 


how incompatible the dignity of that 


great Council muſt have been with ſuch 


a a diſorderly: pretenſion in the people. 
Nor are any of the modern Diets in 


Poland, Germany, Sweden, or the States 


of France which now no longer exiſt, 
(the fatal conſequence of tribunitial 


violence) a whit more favourable to this 


pretenſion. If poſſible their Parlia- 


went are aal leſs ſo, being no better 
Det FED than | 


Compare p. 
1280, wh | 


P- 957. 


Whit. Man. 


VO. 


Poliſh or 
Swediſh 
Cones, 


Whitl. of 
Parl. p. 72. 


| Britiſh £5] 
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than fibordinate Courts of Juſtice under 
the controul of the King. So that if 
we are to derive from this nation the 
practice, as well as the name of Par- 
liament, the democratical power muſt 
be wholly . given up. So ill has been 
..._ our ſuccels i in modern reſearches, that 
ſuch as ſtill deſire to eftabliſh this 
claim upon precedents, maſt be under ; 
the neceſſity of ſearching, further for 
precedents ſomewhat more fayourable, 


 Imave already bbſerved; that it has 
been long the defire of popular ſpecu- 
latiſts to eſtabliſh that democratical 
principle upon the remote foundation 
of antiquity, which they have not been 
able to ſupport upon any more modern 
authority. Even innovators are ſo con- 
ſcious of the power of precedent, that 
they wholly overlook the abſurdity of 
ſetting up antiquity as the baſis of in- 
novation. But this is not the only ab- 
ſurdity they are guilty of, they have 
Jo Eon 


1 % 1 


| kad the misfortune to overlook every 


thing that was ſuitable in thoſe prece- 


dents, and to force into the ſervice 


every thing that was inapplicable. 1 
will firſt ſhew what they ought to have 
choſen, and then proceed to what they 
bave choſen. 


xxxiv. 


Tu wiſe governme nts of the world 


conducted by a limited Monarchy, 
the only true parallels to the Britiſh 


— | 
archies 


— 


conſtitution, would have been improv- 


ing exerciſes for the political attention 
of a Britiſh ſubject, and furniſh ſeaſon- 
able hints for a judicious Reform, were 


a conſtitutional one indeed in his 


contemplation. The antient empire of 
Egypt, the fountain of ſubordination 
and true Polity, which ſubſiſted for ſix. 
teen centuries, poſſeſſed of an heredi- 
tary Prince, and an auguſt Senate; con- 


Herod, I. 2. 
Diod. I. r, ſ. 
8 

Fiat. de 


ducted by equal laws, to which People | 
and Prince were equally obedient— 


| among whom innovation was a pro- 


( 48 J 

digy—who never attempted to control 
their King or his Councils, or allowed 
that any one had right to control 
them—who honoured : their good 
Princes as Gods, yet ſubjected the bad 
to a poſthumous trial; who conſidered : 
the riſing generation as the proper con- 
cern of the State Such was the na- 
tion that were entitled to preſerve their 
conſtitution entire for a length of 
ages. Tie admirable Common- 
wealth founded by Theſeus at Athens 
under a Pritaneum of ſage counſel- 
lors, where the King reſerved to him- - 
ſelf the command of armies, the nobles 
were entruſted with Magiſtracy, and 
the People bleſſed with Freedomm 
Above all, the inimitable conſtitution 

of China, whoſe ſource, like the Nile, 
is hid in the clouds; whoſe Monarchy 5 
is ſubject alone to the Laws; where 
the moſt important ee are of- 
fected with the moſt perfect ſilence; R 
where virtue is diligently cultivated 
apd reyarded ; where the gee obe 


+1 


dience 3 in ſmall matters, ſecures thoſe 


of greater moment- 
Council, erected upon the wife conſti- 
tutions of Confucius, exempt fiom the 


whoſe great 


violence of the people, has remained 


unſhaken from the earlieſt ages, and 


may be expected to endure for ever. 
| What is this but to attain the true end 
of all Polity, to preſerve perfect ſubor- 
dination, and to ſecure the public hap- 


- pineſs ? And if we inſpe& the Eaſtern 


Empires who had the et power to 
preſcribe, and are entitled to the 14, 


appeal, however we may ſuppoſe them 


to be corrupted at preſent, they will be 
found to poſſeſs the ſame principle. 
8 e en. 


| 88 are ieee improving parallels 


that the Demagogues deſignedly 


overlook, while they run to every cor- 


ner of the Earth to ſearch for inappli- 


Re 
thei 
er 


ublies 


dels. 


cable and periſhable republics. What 


have we to do with that inſignificant, 


tranſient, and unquiet thing a republic, : 


> Who 


TY 


who are happily born under an here- 


ditary Monarchy? What have we to 


fear from arbitrary power, who live 


The 
overlook 
Monar- 
chies, 


and miſre- 


. 2 
Republics 


under a limited King? But the idea of 
Monarchy is a Bugbear to theſe Level- 


lers. I wonder they do not deny the 


exiſtence of all Monarchies, as ſome 
Writers have been hardy enough to 


deny the exiſtence of antient Rome. 


XXXVI. 


Non babe they been yet more ſuc- 


ceſsful with regard to their Republican 


Models. As they have ſedulouſly over- 


looked the Monarchies, they have been 


equally careful to miſrepreſent the Re- 


publics. — ſhall now briefly proceed to 
amine the chief of thoſe models, and 
how far they are agreeable to ſuch an 


idea. I muſt, however, repeat, that 


what may have been thought ſafe, or 
even neceſſary to an incipient State, is 


not therefore ſuitable or ſafe to an adult 


one, a tenet in which I am authoriſed 
by Blackſtone. | 


Sucn 


XXXVII. 


Sven a conſtitution is ſuppoſed to be 


| that of antient Rome, if we can depend 
upon accounts, which are allowed even 
by their own hiſtorians to be apochry- 


— 
fied in 
Rome. 


Liv. I. 6. 
-Þ © hes 


phal. T hough we will not deny the 


exiſtence of antient Rome, we may yet 
be in doubt about its primitive Go- 


vernment. Can we imagine that the 
| high-mettled Romulus would voluntarily 


ſubmit to ſo incompatible a mixture: ? 


I ſhall eaſily ſhew that he did not, as 
far as any accounts of thoſe times may 


be depended on. He eſtabliſhed in- 


deed, a Senate, or ſecond eſtate of his 5 


Chiefs which were occaſionally en- 


creaſed by ſubſequent Kings. A like 


attention to rank or property, was 


Tullius, an inſtitution ſimilar to thoſe 


among the Germans and Saxons, * 


As to the Plebeians, or third eſtate, they 
were confeſſedly dependant upon the 


pays of the former ; and though 
7 


Tac. de 
Mor. Ger, 


ny 
they perhaps, might have been allowed 
a vote in Their Election, did not ori- 
ginally preſume to be the Dictators of 
Laws. The well-known fable of 
Menenius Agrippa, ſufficiently ridi- 
cules this idea of a third power, and 
ſhews the abſurdity of their claim. 
From the method of voting by tribes 
where numbers only were regarded, the 
xra of the Tribunitial Power, we are 
to date the firſt pretenſion of tho 
people to an actiye part in Legiſlation, 
a pretenſion which had it not been 
: Tas 22 partially repreſſed by Sylla, could not 
fail to have been immediately ruinous 
to that State —and that it was not ef- 
fectually reſtrained, we may affirm to 
be the immediate cauſe of its decline, 
according to a prophetic obſervation 
of Polybius, which has been ſince * 
tally verified! The antient Samnites are 
ſuppoſed to have been governed by a 
Diet elected by themſelves. I know 
not what their Diet might might have 
St been, 
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been, but am fue it muſt have been 


= hard of OP: 


XXXVII. 


Tur fate Haglan: i is 
| faid no leſs to have prevailed in Car- 


I thage, and was alike fatal to her Gene- 
rals, and to the State. To this cauſe 
alone, ſhe muſt impute the loſs of 
Hannibal, to this her final deſtruction by 
the Romans. This I muſt alſo affirm 
to have been a corruption of the Car- 
thaginian government, which origin- 


Carthage. 


ally conſiſted of Kings, or Suffetes, and 


a Senate of Nobles only.—It may be 
; perhaps alledged, upon the authority of 


Virgil, that this Senate was in the ap- 
pointment of the people; 


Jura magiſtratuſque legunt * Senatum. 


. But we can anſwer, by the ſame autho- 


; rity, that it was their original Queen 
who beſtowed on them theſe favours: 


Jura dabat legeſque ar 


A remark which may 3 apply to : 


Rome, and to every rifing State. 


Or 


Athens, 


(54 1 


XXXIX, 


Or Athens I have ſpoken 0 
and of the ruinous effect of the popu- 


lar part of its government. I have only | 


to add, that ſuch an extenſion of De- 


mocratical Power was never within the 
intention of Solon, whoſe wiſe maxims 
could they have been really reſtored by 


Antipater, would haye been the effec- 
tual renovation of that State. Of 
Thebes, it is wholly unneceſſary to 
ſpeak, having ſubſiſted too ſhort a 
time to furniſh any plauſible. plea to 0 
Demagogues.— And if ſuch a conſtitu- 


tion was eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus at 


Sparta, 1 ſuppoſe it was to keep pace 
with the wiſe policy of having #wo 


| Kings, a policy which I ſhould equally 


reprobate at Sparta or at Brentford. 
Nor were the popular practices of the 


Ephori more favourable to that State, 


than the turbulence of the Tribunitial 


Power to Rome. It is certain there 
were three orders of the State at Sparta, 


as every where elle, Reges ſeniores, & 
E ; 


(8) 


f Populus; ; but this does n& go to prove, 


any more than at Rome, that the 
Populus originally aſſumed an active 


0 ſhare in the adminiſtration. On the 


contrary, we know by its ill effects 
hen they began to aſſume it in both. 


| Luckily, in all infant ſtates, they are 


too dependant to do fo, and whenever piur. in 


they begin to be otherwiſe, it is only to 
the ruin of the ſtate. And it has been 


” the general remark of Ariſtotle upon the 
Republics of Greece, that after they 
had caſt off their Kings, they ſoon fell 


Alex. Juſt, 
1. Co 1. 


De Rep. l. 
P C. 13. i 


| a prey to military power. A remark 


which admits of no exception. It 
is no leſs certain that the popular com- 


motions of Jeruſalem, excited by de- 


magogues, were the principal cauſes of, 


final deſtruction of that city. Add to 
this, that moſt of thoſe pretended Re- 


as well as the worſt calamities in, the 


publics were, (as Dr. Swift has juſtly 


| obſerved) no more in fact than limited 


Monarchies. Nor however they may 


boaſt of a Republican Geyernment 
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And 
Venice, 


lIannot. de 

. 

Mod. Un. 
Hiſt. 2,15. 


ts) 


at Venice, will they find leſs iſp 
pointment there; the foundation of 
its conſtitution, conqueſt, wealth and 
proſperity, having been confeſſedly 
laid by its antient Dukes, and in con- 
ſequence of a wiſe and timely aboli- 
tion of the Tribunitial Power, towards 
the cloſe of the ſeventh century, 


XL. 


Front what I have faid, it may ſuf- 


- ficiently appear, that if we perfiſt in 


deriving the Saxon and Norman con- 
ſtitutions from our miſtaken ideas of 
antient or modern ones, we ſhall be 


after all obliged to confeſs, that in their 
approximation to democratical power, 


they wholly deviated from thoſe 


models, or (according to the well- 


known practice of imitators) adopted 


only their worſt defect, by introducing 


into Their plans of government that 


third principle which we have ſhewn 


to be as oppoſite to Nature, as hiſtory 
proves It to be fatal to States. 
Bur 


LS 


XLI. 


Bo r if we inſpect theſe governments 
more narrowly, we ſhall find they did 
= 3 conſiſt of three orders, It 1 1s true, 

their Kings were limited in power, but 


that limitation aroſe from the laws, not 


from the people. Their government 
w As only a military one : the general 
was king; hie nobles and miniſters of 
ſtate, his great officers; the * 
ſoldiers the body of the people. 

which we may add, that the con- 


Built v. 
19 i 260, 
No third 
Eftate in 


the Gothic 


Govern» 
ments. 


8 quered nations were ſlaves, a deſcrip- 


: tion that exactly applies to the Nor- 
man conqueſt of England. Where 


EE then ſhall we find this boaſted third 


power ? Where the ſimilarity to thoſe 
antient ſtates, ſo much inſiſted on by 
demagogues? And it has been the 

Juſt idea of Tacitus, that ſuch a heter- 
Ogeneous mixture, if once eſtabliſhed, 
could not long conſiſt with the ſafety 
of the ſtate ; an objection which Black- 


Ann. L. 4, 


fone thinks to be fully anſwered, by the 


„ Permaneney 


Blackſt. | 


Introd, 
- .-= Yo @ 


or in the 


original 
Britiſn 
Conſtitu - 
| tion. 
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permanency of the Britiſh empire. Ie 


would be no difficult matter to prove, 
that this obſervation does not apply to 
the original Britiſh conſtitution, which 
did not conſiſt, as I have already 


| ſhewn, and ſhall hereafter more fully 


evince, of a mixture ſo incompatible : 5 


and if ſuch a dangerous principle has 5 
been ſince introduced, by the con- 


currence of cauſes, we are to look 


upon it in the light of Hercules ar- 
rows, which, tho' unerring, were fa- 
tal to their owner; we are to aſſign to 
it, not the permanency, but the actual 


diſmemberment of the empire. For 
to what other cauſe but this principle 


prevailing in the colonies, are we to 
attribute the Joſs of America? To 


what, but to this principle prevailing 
at home, the miſguided emigration of 
our manufacturers hither ? I will not 

fay, that we have been wholly without 


fault, but I will maintain, that they 
were far from being faultleſs ;—I will 


not fay, that they have had no cauſe 
to 


= | 


to complain, but I will aflert, that 
the chief cauſe of complaint was in 
themſelves :—I will not fay, that our 
government is conducted in the beſt 
manner poſſible, (as indeed what hu. 
man inſtitution, however perfect, will 
ndt deviate in practice?) but I defy 


that principle to produce any admini- 


ſtration equally good, or to terminate 
in any thing leſs than the abſolute 
anarchy of the Many, or at beſt the 


tyranny of One. And for this we 


need only appeal to the preſent ſitua- 


' .. "moor of thoſe colonies : nor does it re- 


quire the ſpirit of prophecy to tell 5 
what muſt be their future eſtate ;— 


The preteritorum memoria W nts 0 


| enough for that n, 


XLII. 


Thus far I have gone to difprove 
the abſurd and dangerous idea of a 
third power, inherent in the people at 
large, paramount to the executive 
power of the > fate, or qualified ta 


12 ta 


ay 
to controul its great council; I will 
now ingenuouſly confeſs, that there 


he third 
Tas was from the earlieſt times, a third 


= gn power in the ſtate, poſſeſſed of its 
ll iull ſhare of authority, though now. 
"= NE 3. almoſt wholly ſet aſide z—a third 
power that theſe idle demagogues 
| 5 little dream of, and leſs reſpect ; —a 
| third power eſtabliſhed in wiſdom 
and ſanctity no leſs in England than 
Il in the other monarchies of Europe ;— 
| Swift val. 2 third power, not however diſtinet 
N . ftom the one great council of the na- 
tion, as in other kingdoms ; but bear- 
ing a principal, a neceſſary and eſſen- 
tal part in it a third power, out of 
lackſt. . | R pub | : 
1 whom the legiſlators, the pleaders, 
Meals the judges were choſen. This great 
Wo Ss . power is the Church—a name how 
1 be s. odious to demagogues ! how appoſite | 
to all their deſigns! Its original ne- 
ceſſity in the ſtate, reſulted from the 
general ignorance of the Gothic na- 
tions in letters, religion, legiſlation, _ 
and poly "Tg Church was in thoſe 
ages 


E 


ages the depoſitaty of every thing | 


eſſential to be known. Such was 
the public utility of the Druids among 
the antient Gauls; ſuch were the 


Prieſis among the Saxons. To the 
leading character of theſe ſages, the 


Mitlanegemot is indebted for its name. 
Such were thoſe ſapientes who bore a 


part in the councils of the ſagacious 


Cel. de B. 
0. naa. 


Afred, who complains that the great Hume. 


body of the people, in his time, were 
overcaſt with darkneſs, and wholly 


incapable of aſſiſting him with their 


councils, Hume may pretend to be 
ignorant who theſe Wites or Sapien- 


tes were; but Hume is no friend to the 


Alfred. 


Church. It is ſufficiently explained 


by Brompton's Comites, Barones, and 
_ Cleri: it is ſufficiently explained by 


 Polyaore Virgil, Confilium Principum 
& Sacerdotum. Iti is ſtill further con- 


firmed by the Saxon chronicle, which 


ſummons all Archbiſhops, Abbots, 


and Thanes to Gloceſter, ad procerum 


Conventum, 


Swift vol. 


Seld. of 
'Tythes, 
e. 1. 9. 
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conventum. It cannot poſſibly be con- 


finad to perſons ſkilled in law, as has 


been alledged by ſome, fince we know 


of no written law prior to thoſe. of 
the excellent Alfred. No leſs was the 
rank of this order of men in all the 
great nations of antiquity, Such were 
the tif and Pontifices among the 
Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, and 


Jews; the Magi among the Perſians ; 
to omit other nations. Such was the 
original dignity of this order, a dig- 
' nity which they obtained, ſays Swift, 


by the moſt juſtifiable means.“ 
It has been long a cauſe of complaint, 
that this order of men, in the ſucceſ- 


| five changes of government, have loſt 
a conſiderable ſhare of their dignity, 
They were excepted from the com- 
mon privileges allowed to all other 
proſeſſions, of obtaining employment 


according to their different degrees 
of merit or popularity, by the exclu- 


ye appointment of pariſh mini- 


ſters, 


1 8 ] 


To Bend 10 long ſince as the time of 


King Edgar. They were deprived ib . 


of their immunity from taxes under 
the Conqueror; but that ſeems to 
have been only a natural effect of the 
feudal conſtitution. Nor was their aſ- 


ſiſtance ſo eſſential to the ſtate coun- 
cils under the enlightened Normans. 
They were ſtill further deprived of 


| their conſequence, under King Henry 
III, when that Prince having ſet up 


a diſtinct profeſſion of the common 


law, they were finally excluded from 
the practice of the courts, Vader 


his ſucceſſors, they ſuffered a great va- 


riety of fortune; till a final blow was 


given to their affairs by the diſſolution 


of abbies, in the time of Henry VIII. 
Nor have the revenues that {till remain 


to them, been leſs pernicious to their 


intereſt, being chiefly an odious tythe 


upon land. Thus they have been at 


all times equally unfortunate, in what 
they have hf and what 96806 have 
gained. 


Tart 


Its Decline 


Blackſt. 


of Parl. 


Huwe 
Stvact, Zo 
254. 


1 1 
Min, 

TuEIR convocations are lon g ſilent. 
Vet upon pretence of theſe they have 
been wholly excluded from the lower 


houſe, and alſo ſometimes from the 


upper; and they and the peers have 
equally loſt the priviledge of taxing 


themſelves, now exerciſed only by the 


commons; perhaps from their own ac- 
quieſcence, perhaps by compact 


though Blackſtone attempts to aſſign | 


other reaſons which will be found little 
ſatisfactory. They have been often look- 


ed upon as dangerous to government, 


only for their laudable ambition; a 
charge wholly' founded in malice. 


They are men, and have the faults in- 


cident to humanity. They need not, 


| however, complain to ſuffer the ſame 


a — 
* 0 
* d 2 


charge that was alledged againſt Cæſar, 


when they confider who are their 


enemies 3— 


- 


But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious ; 
And Prutus is an honourable man. 


They 


. 6s 6 i 
--hwy have been no leſs onjuſtly ar at- 


raigned, as the willing tools of every 
adminiſtration, and have been content 


. incur the odium of popular dema- 


gogues for their acknowledged fide- 


1 lity to their Prince. Thus they have 


been always expoſed to the moſt op- 
poſite and incompatible charges. Vet 


it ought to be remembered to their 


| honour, that the ſame implicit obedi- 
_ ence they uſually pay to their Prince, 
they can pay to the impulſe of liberty 


and of their country, when they re- 
quire their aſſiſtance; and that to the 


public ſpirited endeavours and elo- 
quence of Langton, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſeconded by the intrepid 


Barons of his day, in oppoſition to a 


tyrannical Prince and the ſpiritual 
artillery of Rome, we are at preſent 


indebted for our invaluable birth-right, rpc 
in the poſſeſſion of Magna Charta. Nor 1 5 


ſhould we forever forget the loyalty 


at once, and public ſpirit of the whole 
body of clergy, under King James 
390 K II. 


and cha- 
racter. 


Hume 


252, 


Hume 
Stuart, 4; 


278. 


ib. 3. 11 6: 


| ib. 4. 110. 
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1. (a very few excepted) who op- 


poſed that unfortunate King in his ex- 


travagant ſtrides over the conſtitution, 
yet adhered to him in propoſing a re- 
gency as ſoon as they conceived the 
dignity of the crown to be affected. 


A proof that whatever they may think 


of, maxim of paſſive obedience, they 
have never ſuffered it to interfere with 


the laws of eſtabliſhed order. Nor ought 
the violent filencing of their aſſemblies 
by the uſurper Cromwell, or their equal- 
ly violent excluſion from the Houſe of 
Lords on two different occaſions, by 5 


the inſolence of the Commons, in the 


time of the Charles's, be looked upon 
as leſs to their praiſe in the opinion of 
candid inquirers; ſince ſuch indignities 
would have never happened to them, 


could they have tamely ſubmitted to 
change their principles with the change 


times. So true is, that they have been 


in all ages equally attentive to the juſt 
rights of the Prince and the People. 


ugh | 


(94 


xl iv. 


Buch was the only council of the na- . 
tion under the Norman line, and even 


this council was but rarely convened. 
Nor do we as yet hear of any third 


eſtate of the commons, It is true there 


is a paſſage in Polydore Virgil, that 
| ſeems to add the religui populi to the 
great council. And the laws of Edward 
the conqueror, before quoted, record 


| that the heretogbs or dukes, and ſheriffs, 


were choſen annually by the freehold- 
ers in the folkemote. But the latter of 
theſe authorities has been given up as 
ſuppoſitious by the beſt judges the 
former is at beſt but a ſingle authority 
and can be oppoſed by others equally 
reſpectable. It is aſſerted in the Saxon 


Chronicle, whoſe authenticity has never 
been diſputed, that the appointment 
of the great council, Dukes, Earls, 
Aldermen and Sheriffs, was a branch 
of the Royal Prerogative. It is no leſs 

K 2 poſitively 


Swift 225 


Swift v. 19. 
p- 489. 


Hume te 
219. 


The pre- 

tenſion of 

the people 
examined. 


Walſin g-- 
ay 


awift 19. 
289, 291. 


Hume2s:. of the commons in the Charters of 


Henry iſt; or of Stephen. Charters 


V. 2, 
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poſitively affirmed by Aſſur, a cotem- 


porary writer, that Alfred depoſed the 
ignorant aldermen and ſubſtituted 
others in their place. The expreſſion 


therefore of Polydore, if it has any 


meaning, can only imply that an addi- 


tion was occaſionally made to the 
great council by permiſſion of the King, 
from the inferior orders of the State; 
and from the variety of expreſſions ap- 
plied to that great council, in the dif- 
ferent ages of England ſays Swift, we 


may reaſonably conclude that it was 


not always compoſed in the ſame man- 


ner, neither is their any mention made 


were the faſhion of that age, as Air- 


Balloons are of this. But thoſe Char- 
ters were never enforced : They were 
hollow like Air-Balloons, and like 


them, the meer arauſements of a day. 


It is true the Magna Charta of King | 
John is erempt from this obſer va- 


tion. 
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tion. But whatever ſolid advanta- 


ges the people might thereby have ob- 


tained—the return therein directed to 


be made to the twenty-five Barons of Hama 2, 


twelve Delegates from every county, 


at the election of the freeholders to 


ſtate their grievances, ſeems rather 


an occaſional addition to the great 


council, than the permanent foundati- 
on of future Parliaments. | 


* | XLV. | 


Ir has been erroneouſly imagined 


by ſome, that Henry 1ſt was the Svift 1g. 


founder of the Houſes of Parliament 


* 305. 


as they now ſtand. They have even No third 


ventured to fix that event to the fif- 
teenth year of his reign. An idea 
which can only have originated from 


his ſuperior eloquence and learning, a 
circumſtance which alſo might have 


0 induced him to deſire a more frequent 


Eſtate un- 


der Henry © 
firſt, 


repetition of ſuch meetings, than had 5 


been the cuſtom of his predeceſſors. 


Bur 


Yet the 


the lefs 
happy. 


* 
4 


People not 
[ length of time, were not fully poſſeſſ. 


ed of a regular repreſentation or of in- 
tire liberty; yet we have already ſeen 
ſome noble approaches to it, but 
luckily for the duration of their 


( 70 ) 


Bur though the poople in all this 


State, with an intention very different 
from that of ſetting up a Tribunitial 


Power. Though we have already 
touched upon moſt of them, it may 
not be amiſs to recapitulate: It will at 
leaſt ſerve to ſhew how little cauſe the 
people have had to complain in any 
period of Engliſh Government; and 


if they are manifeſtly poſſeſſed of ad- 
vantages far ſuperior to what they 


formerly enjoyed, what reaſon they 


have to be ſatisfied with their preſent 


rulers, and to pride themſelves in that 
Monarchy and that Ariſtocracy to 
which they are at once ſo indebted, 


and fo averſe | 
UNDER 


E 


XLII. 


Uxprn the Saxon Kiogs, they were 


indulged with mild laws, eſtabliſhed 
by their own conſent ; and allowed to 
choofe their Sheriffs, &c. by the gene- 


rous permiſſion of Alfred. The hu- 


manity of Edward the Conqueror, ſe 
conded perhaps by the ſpirited remon- 


ſtrances of Earl Godwyn, reſtored the 


| fame laws: Together with a compi- 


Hume. 


lation from thoſe of Edgar, Ethelbert 


and Ina. bas 9 he earneſt petition of the 
people enforced by the prelates, obtain- 
cd a revival of the ſame laws from the 
Norman Conqueror. The goodneſs of 


5 Edward Iſt, eſtabliſhed circuits in Eng- 


Y land, for the diſtribution of juſtice— 
a favour which was afterwards extend- 


196, 182, 
ib, 283. 


Howel 
Med. p. J 5. 


ed to Ireland by King James 1ſt. In 85 
the greater and leſſer Barons of the 


Magna Charta, Sir William Black- 


ſtone even thinks he perceives the 


25 prime linea nl our preſent Parliaments. 
N 1 will 


of Parl. 


„ 
I will not deprive him of fo pleaſing a 
deluſion, But there are ſufficient ad- 
vantages in that Charter without hunt- 
ing for imaginary ones. The right of 
the People, to petition for redreſs of 
grievances, alſo recognized by the ſame 
Charter, has been ſince confirmed by 
innumerable Statutes ; confirming alſo 
their right to laws eſtabliſhed by com- 
mon conſent. Nor, though it does not 
properly belong to the fame period, 
can we here omit the abolition of vil- 
| lenage in the reign of King Henry 
VII, owing to the generoſity of that 
King; or even the extention of the 
ſame to Scotland, under the politic 
Cromwell. Other favours of this ſort 
conferred by the ſame uſurper, have 
been aſſerted by Mr. Hume, to pro- 
ceed from a f. pirit of liberty, We 
have rather reaſon to ſuſpect that they 
originated from a ſpirit of innovation, 
Jimco Denaos vel dona ferentes : The 
Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus, 


| the 


Tal 


the Bill of Rights; and the act of 


Settlement; are all further corrobora- Fs 
tions of this great birth- right of Eng- 


 liſhmen. If the people ſhould prove 
| ungratefiil for ſuch ſingular privileges; 


0 what is this but to uſe their liberty for 


a cloak of licentiouſneſs?—what is Ft 


but to imitate © the deaf Adder that 
; refuſeth to hear the voice of the Char- 
$ mer, charm he never ſo wiſely' ?—what 


is it but to become licerally that frozen 


Adder in the fable, that turned its ve- 


nom againſt the life of him who had x 


foſtered i it! in his Boſon?. 


* xLVin. 


No were che pagle « of raid 
: for many ages, without another glori- 
- ous privilege, a joint right with that of 
the great council of prelates and peers, 

in giving a ſanction to their elected 
King, when the direct hereditary line 


Though 
their beſt 
Priviledges 
Were. 


had failed. This is evinced by the 7 


plea of Harold againſt the | pexgenion : 


I TO 
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of William the Conqueror, that i it was 
abſque generali ſenatus et populi con- 
ventu et edicto, a plea that was ho -- 


ever ſuperſeded by force of arms. Vet 
ſo little was the Conqueror himſelf ſatiſ- 


Carte N . 


1136. R. de 
Haguſted 


314. Hear- 
ne ad G. 


Naubr. 711. 


fied with the right of arms, that he en- 


deavourcd to ſet up the more pr evailing 
5 right of inheritance. Of the ſame 


popular kind , was alſo the favourite title 


of Stephen. | Ego Stephanus dei gratia 


afſenſu cleri et populi in regem Anglo- 


1 um electus 2 Co. The law of ſucceſſi- 


on to the Crown of England eſtab- 


liſhed under Edward the III, and its 
different changes under his ſueceſſors 


Henry IV, Henry VII, Henry VIII, 


: Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, 


were all exertions of the ſame privis 
lege, after the inſtitution of Parlia- 
ments. The famous bill of excluſion 5 
in the reign of King Charles II, which 


however did not take effect, was only an 


aſſertion of the ſame inherent right: 
T he revolution in 1688, the ſub- 


fequent declaration of the convention 


2 


E 


of Lords and Commons in favour 


of the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 5 


and the Statute under the ſame reign 


diſpoſing of the remainder of the 


Crown; were further manifeſtations ga 


of this richt. 


XLIX. 


| Bor let not the people imagine 
that they are poſſeſſed of this great 


Blackſl. E. 
e 
privilege otherwiſe than by the favour 
of their Kings. The acknowledged 


hereditary right of their Kings can be 


The gift of 
their 
Kings, 


traced back to three hundred years be- 
fore Egbert. It has been allowed by 


the people themſelves, in their per- 


petual adherence to the Royal blood; 


even whenever they exerciſed the right 


of election! It appears to have been 


acknowledged by the great conven- 
| tions, from the Care they took to 
procure the royal ratification to their! 
proceedings afterwards—a circumſtan- | 
ce that ought to be a warning to all _ 


Stat. 12. 


| future conyentions who take upon 


L 2 5 themſelves 


1 Sid. 1. 


Mat. Paris 
A. D. 1056. 
Blackſt. ib. 


Blackſt. B. 
„„ 
199, 


lat. Paris 
A. D. 1066. 

Ses I 8,” 

Edu. 3. 
2. 


* 


1 
thenfalres to meet for political purpo- 


ſes, unauthorized by their King! It has 
deen no leſs allowed by the ableſt law- 


yers of every age. It is true this right 


of the people, though acknowledged 


by Harold for his own purpoſes, ſeems 
to have been little known to his pre- 
deceſſors; their right if ever it came 
in queſtion, having been determined 
only by the Wittanegemot ; nor was 
dhe ſuperior right of Edgar Atheling, 
[(the hereditary Prince) eyer doubt- 
ed by the beſt judges, The reader 
will perceive that I have purpoſely 
p. omitted the imprecedented trial and 


ſentence of King Charles I, in this de- 


tail of popular privileges — the in- 
famous jndges, or rather murtherers, ” 
that day having impleaded him as 
an elective not an hereditary King —a 
title as foreign | to the crown of theſe 
countries, which has been always 


poſſeſſed by right of deſcent, except 


in a few inſtances, as the exceſſes of 
popular | fanaticiſm, and the violence of 


military uſurpation, are to every idea 


of 


T 3 3 

of a free Oben and a ſtanding 

argument (ſays Blackſtone) in favour 

> om hereditary monarchy to all future 

l 
1 10 return from this ſhort digreſſion 
il it can be juſtly conſidered as ſuch :- 

| Theſe were noble advances to freedom 

p perhaps the utmoſt that a feudal and 
military age was capable of: To be 
. © poſſeſſed of full, perfect, legal, and 


equal liberty, would. require an age 
do ſuperior refinement, and informa- 
EY tion as well 1 in the people as their ru- : 


lers. Such has been the remark of 
Hume; but where are theſe adyanta- 
ges to be realized? Where is that age 
of full information, that can render le- 
gal liberty ſecure? How exceedingly 


different from this is that knowledge 
and that liberty that the Many ſo thirſt 


after 7— a liberty which were as unſafe 5 

for the people to poſſeſs, as it might be 
* Proof of generoſity 3 in the Prince to 
deen 


. 78 ] 


beſtow, or of ſpirit in the nation to 


demand; and a knowledge of fanatic 


and republican ſyſtems, which has 


been already the bane of theſe nations; 


how much wiſer were it to fix a limit 
to both, © Thus far ſhall ye go and no 


further'. I have only to repeat, what 
ongght never to be forgot to the utter 

confuſion of popular incendiaries ; that 
all theſe benefits, whether they were 


Originally owing to the voluntary mo- 


tion of the Kings, or to the intrepid 
exertion of dignified Prelates and Ba- 
Tons, were only and ultimately the | 
grant of the Prince, and in nowiſe ob- 
tained by the exertion of Tribunitial 
Power in the People. d 


. 


In all this time there were no Con- 
mons, nor needed any; had there been 


any they muſt have been, like the 7 
liqui populi of original Rome, unpoſ- 


ſeſſed of a tumultuous and dangerous 


conſequence: The time for tribunitial 


exertions 


5 Þ 
exertions was luckily not yet come. 
The peers and the prelates, ſtill kept 
their dignity, and the people acquieſc- 
cd in a peaceable ſubordination to both; 
or if there was any commotion, they 
ated only as ſeconds, they did not yet 
pretend to be principals! They did not 
yet venture to arraign the influence of 
their King, and his Peers: They lived | 
contented with the laws 4 Alfred, and 
the precincts of Magna Charta. If this 


| was an error it was a happy one, it Was 
an advantageous one; Falices errore 
fu; how much leſs dangerous to the 


State, than the injudicious exertion of 
a republican power? This is one of 
thoſe quack remedies that ought never 
to be applied but in the moſt critical 
caſes. It may be juſtly conſidered as 
a two edged Sword which is no leſs 
fitted for deſtruction than for defence. 
1 would be glad to aſk with all our 
tearned and complicated. 1mprove- 
ments, what more can we boaſt of at - 


[ 80 
_ preſent, than the Habeas Corpus, the 
trial by juries, and Magna Charta thoſe | 
| beſt jewels in the diadem of Engliſh 
Liberty! Thoſe precious legacies of 
our Saxon and Norman Kings, Pre- 
lates and Barons! The Habeas it is true, 
was not obtained till the time of King 3 
Charles II; but its foundation was laid 
in the principle of the Magna Charta. 


. 


HITERTO we e have bows of Coun- 


1 cih. we know nothingof PARLIAMENTS. 5 
That name was the original growth of 


France; we find it firſt aſſumed by the 
general aſſemblies of the States, under 
Lewis VII, in the twelfth century. Loſ- 
ing its conſequence at home, it deter- 
mined to try a more favourable region. 
It emigrated to England in the reign 
of Edward I. Yet Blackſtone ventures 
to auſpicate, even from French Par- 
liaments, the renovation of Gallic li- 
berty: Quod felix funſtumque ſit; may 


ia be a true one! But if 


ral day ſhould ever arrive, may. they 


| is no en 


| infancy | in the popular conſtitution of England, 
the firſt regular ſummonſes of the Co] 


Mods to parliament; but even here 


attain, not 2 tumultuary and turbulent, 
but a legitimate liberty: On this head 
Ve may ſafely truſt to the confeſſion 
el the oracle of demagogues—* where 


there is no law', (ays e ; La 


rin. 5 


4181 


We are now: Come to 1 n 26 


we; ſhall in vain expect to ſind the leaſt 


traces of tribunitial power. They were 
ſo far ſtom entertaining any idea or de- 


te of dictating to, or diſturbing the 


State by that means, that they looked 
. upon the right of repreſentation as a 
'+ grievance, rather than a privilege; and 
the repreſentative looked upon his at- 


tendance as a hardſhip, not as a favour, 


This great event happened at Marlbo- 
rough, in the 4gth of Henry III, and 
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was principally owing to the fpirited 


exertions of the Peers: But however 


it might be defired by the Peers, againſt 
the King, it was certainly granted by 
the King, for the diminution of the 
Peers: But let the motive of both be 


what it would, the people were bene 


fited, and ought to de thankfull. 
There were four Knights Commiſſio- 
ners to be returned for every ſhire. In 
this ſummons were included all the 
counties, and only two cities, London, 
and Lincoln. Ihe uſual writ of ſum- 
mons ſhews for what purpoſe theſe re- 
turns were deſigned to be made; they 


were there ſaid to be convened only by 


the advice and conſent of his Majeſty's 
Council to treat 'and have conference 


with the prelates great men and peers, 


LIV. | 


Tur following reigh preſents a a new 
period i in the infant hiſtory of the Com- 


6 Inſt. 12 


concerning certain arduous and urgent 
affairs of his ſaid Majeſty, his ”_—_ 
dom 0 Church, - t 971 


mons— 


(8) 


mons—the right of taxation volun- 
tarily reſigned by the excellent Edward 


j; but let not here the people be miſl- 


ed by their demagogues to miſconceive 


the intention of that enlightened King. 


Mowel 


id. 84. 


The privilege was not reſigned to them 


alone, it was alike conferred on the 


Prelates and Peers, and luckily the 
people of that day were in no con- 
dition to aſſert an excluſive claim. To 
this reign we are allo to refer the royal 
Inſtitution of Boroughs; nor can. we 
| conceive this to be done for the further 


 aggrandizement of the people who 


were ſufficiently repreſented already. 
It qught therefore rather to be conſider- 

ed as a prudent proviſion againſt their 

increaſing power. 


Tuvs the commons were originally 


conſtituted by enlightened Princes and 
| ſpirited Prelates and Peers, as a firm 


5. barrier, againſt the exceſſive influence 


M2 ET | 


(284. ;) 


of either, containing alſo in themſelyes, 


a remedy againſt the dangerous power 
of the people; and thus they continued 


under ſeveral ſucceflive reigns, floutiſh- 


ing with a perpetual extenſion of fran- 


chiſes to towns cities and boroughs, 
poſſeſſing a ſilent but ſafe power, equal- 
ly to the advantage of the people and 


their rulers, before the influx of wealth 


had deſtroyed ſubordination, or ſpecu- 
lative knowledge had buoyed up am- 
bition; and this we are to look upon 


as the perfect nanlood of Britiſh Par- 
liaments : : While the commons were 


content with their own place and had 


not yet conceived the flattering yet per- 


nicious idea, of a popular government. 


LVI. 


Bur a third and melancholy period 
was yet to arrive, under the VII and 
VIII Henrys, when a Statute of alie- 
nations ſhould lay waſte the Peerage, 
and the diffolution of abbeys the 
Church 


The 
Manhoqd 
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Church: thereby forever deltroylag an 
influence which had for ſo many ages 
ſdeured at once liberty to the people, 
and dignity to the Prince. The people 
 <ſaw their day and were glad; grown 
rich by the gradual encreaſe of com- 
merce, they were ready to purchaſe 
the lands that lay open to them they 
did purchaſe then. The conſequen- 
ces were ſuch as might have been ex- 
petted ; The inſolence of Mbv; bomines 


who have wealth, and the ambitieſs 


 paupertas of thoſe who have none; *the 
toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the 
| * courtier's heel that it galls his kibe's 
The antient Romans hoped to.counter- 
act ſuch an effect by ſumptuary laws; 
the Jews by a prevention of [perpetual = 
alienations— our Saxon anceſtors by 
5 a Statute of entails; — but how vain 
were all theſe precautions againſt a 
tribunitial ſpirit! To this gra we are 
to refer the beginning of the declen- 
Vn, of Pathaments, I would not be 
” underſtood 


N81 


underſtood to mean a decline of the 


popular power _ which was evidently 


encreaſed, but a decline of that juſt 


ſubordination which is ſo eſſential to 
the ſafety of the State, and to the true 
character of Parhaments, 


III. 


Bur this was not however the pe- 


riod when that deviation become moſt 
apparent. However the influence of the 
ſun is manifeſtly greater in ſummer, 
it is not until autumn we experience 
the moſt intolerable heats. Though 


the power of the people at this period, 


of the Tudor adminiſtration, their 


.. 
A 


were 


The de- 
cline of 
Britiſbpar- 
liaments. 


greatly overbalanced that of Peers, 
Prelates and Prince; yet the firmneſs 


economy and independence, render- 
ed them little apprehenſive of the dan- 
5 ger of popular commotions. Add to 
this that the tribunitial power was 
new and required time and oppor- 
tunity to mature it. The people £ 


687 
were ſtill not wholly independent of 
the crown or peerage, and had not yet | 
conceived the bold idea of ſetting: up 
a ſeparate intereſt, by means of that 

very power which had been Aae them 

for he dee of both. 


Tvur. 


As the Tudors, while bey were | 
; iifettiog privileges on the people, yet 
had originated Borou ghs, as a neceſſary 

| check upon ſo dangerous a power; fo 


that magnanimous line, as well as their 


ſucceſſors till the time of King Wil- 
liam, ſtill continued to multiply them 
to the encreaſe of their own dignity, 
and as a perpetual barrier againſt the 
eneroachment of the commons. But 
the Princes of the houſe of Stuart, not 
poſſeſſed of the ſame ability and œcο 
nomy, ſoon found the inſufficiency of 
this barrier, againſt the encreaſing 
weight; however enlarged and ſtreng- 
thenedd it ſtill wanted a Tudor to ſupport 


s We 


(88) 
it: They had not the good ſenſe 


to perceive that the government was 


reduced by the late changes to a popu- 
lar foundation, and that hey were xo 
Tudors) They were therefore obliged 
to attempt the reduction of this over- 


balance, by expedients as diſhonour- 
able to themſelves, as pernicious to the 


people. What were theſe expedients 


and their conſequences will prefently 
appear. It may be alledged, that theſe 
| unfortunate. Princes had greater diffi- 


culties to ſtruggle with, and required 


far greater ability than their predeceſ- 
ſors: They had to combat at ance, re- 


ligious enthuſiaſm, republican phrebzy, 5 


and the diſſolute manners of the worſt 


age! Theſe might perhaps have been 


difficulties had they preſented them- 
ſelves to the houſe of Tudor, but to the 


Stuarts, they were unſurmountable 


Let the wiſdom, patriotiſm. loyalty and 
moderation, diſplayed in the act of 
Settlement, ſhew. that the worſt effects 


of 
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of tribunitial power were not to be ap- 


| prehendetf by William IT: This ad- 


| vantage however we may impute no 
leſs to the Readineſs of that King, than 
to the ie prudence of his 6 Parliament, | 


x. 


We 5 what perpetual, Ape 


diſturbed the adminiſtration- of Anne, [ 


as well as the concluding years of her 


predeceſſor The dæmon of popu- j 
lar diſcord went forth, and has never 


n 


been laid ſince. From this period we Þ 
are to commence the fourth and laſt 


. ſtage of Parliaments :— : 


= t Ever ſince their n way of life” 
6e Is fall'n into the ſear end yellow leaf: 


«© And that which ſhould. accompany old age, 


* As honor, love, obedience, 3 285 of friends, 
. They muſt not look to have I 


But what ©: can we edt halen kom: 7 
-- me delegates of thoſe who boaſt that 

they are wiſer than their Teachers, and 
greater than their Rulers; who think 


8 themſelves 


— 
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_ themſelves privileged to break into the 


moſt ſacred receſſes, as Satan of old in- 

vaded paradiſe; who conſider every di- 
viation from their crude ideas of policy, 
a juſt plea for turbulent interference; 


and ſanctify outrage by the ſpecious 


name of REFoRM! What can the re- 
N preſentatives of ſuch electors be but 


thoſe long ſince deſcribed by Virgil i in 


ee 
Author's 


Caution. 


x his infernal Parliament ?— 


Metus, et mcleſuada ſuns, et tur pit Egeſtas, 


Ferreique Eumonidum thalami, et Diſcordia Demens „ 
Vit un crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 


I believe I need not remind my rea- 


der that I am only ſpeaking of thoſe 


parliamentary demagogues that ſo in- 


feſted the latter years of King William, 
and the reign of Queen Anne. To 


criticiſe upon preſent councils would 


be, (if it were indeed neceſſary) — — 


ene fer 12 nes 
a tos cineri i dolſo: 


But 


Lo 3 


But luckily the tribunitial ſpirit hows 


ever prevalent out of doors, is not ſo 
| triumphant within; add to this, that it 
is confeſſedly ſafeſt to attack a dead 


Lion: I know ſome people are too rea- 


dy to ſpeak of an Aſs in a Lions ſkin, 
and of the Aſs in Æſop that was pun» 


iſhed for taking unwarrantable free- 


doms with his maſter; but thoſe fables 


do not apply to Me; I fo reſpect a liv- 


ing Lion that I would do homage even 


to an 1 AG i in his — | 


LXI. 


Donis the reign of King William, 


we find no new change made in the 
State of Repreſentation. The union of 


Preſent 
State of 


Parlia» 


ments, FE 


Wales with England, under King 
Henry VIII, had already added twenty = 


four members to the number: That 


7 of Scotland in I7 06, forty hve M1] 


| thus at the demiſe of Queen Anne, the 


parliament, which in the time of King 


Hen VI, counted only three hundr- 25 


N 2 5 
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ed, ought to have ami, five = 
hundred and eighty three members, 
but in reality, conſiſted only of five 
hundred and fifty eight, ſome of thoſe 
additions having. been meer renewals 
of Charters for places whoſe elections 
: had fallen into diſrepute; and ſuch was 
its ſtate, at the acceſſon of the heirs of 
the excellent Princeſs Sophia! A ſtate 
which } it has preſerved. without inno- 
3 vation down to the preſent time. 1 am : 
Nor (c) aware that Douglas ſuppoſes the power | 
, Wo. altering parliaments to have been 
reſigned at the Scots Union, under the 
idea that any new change would de- 
ſtroy the relative repreſentation of the 
Rs two countries, which was then finally 
1 1 ſettled: What he alledges might pre- 
1 . 55 vail, if one alone was to be conſidered; 
=. but might x not ſuch a change be made 
in both as would preſerve the fixed 
proportion? And how will his reaſon 
account for the above mentioned non- N 
chalance of King 0 William , Who was pri- c 
or 


— — 2 — — 


— — 
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or to that union? And why may not 
the ſame motives that actuated that 
King, have an equal influence upon 


| his ſucceſſors? 
LxII. 


F M abe foregoing faithful account 


Remarks 


| thereon, wa 


of the progreſs of paſt Parliaments 1 in 


England, the following concluſions na- 1 


toraly reſult: — 


Finsr, That as well in the firſt 


creation, as in every ſu bſequent change, 
if we except a very few caſes (which 


Ry rogative alone was exerted. 


| SrconDLy, That even if we ſhould 


Glanv. 


Rep. Pref. 


Somers's 


—_— 
| Trad, tte. 


were confirmed by act), the royal pre- 


wave the original inſtitution of Bo- | 


' RovGHs, ſo early as the time of King 
Alfred as not in point to our preſent: 
purpoſe, they are yet confeſſedly as old 


as the reign of Edward I, and muſt be 
confſidered as an eſſential Part of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution. 


 TarnpLy, 


. - — — 
C. ⅛˙·9ààAͤ RR To y x . 0 ⁵ 27 


— — —U—äͤ6ͤ—— re eps —— — — 
— 


Abingdon, 

V confirm. It is alſo a well known 
fact, that there are upon record ſeveral 

inſtances of ſingle houſes being ereted 


[ 9 ] 


TrrRDLyY, That parliaments in 


general, were originally inſtituted. to 


aſſiſt at the King's councils, but by no 
5 means to direct them. 


FouxTuLy: That Boroughs were 


more particularly deſigned by a wiſe 


precaution at once to conciliate the 
Peers, and to ſupport the intereſts of 


the King, whenever the county repre- 
ſentation ſhould be found to counteract 


them, An important truth which the 


frequent aſperſions thrown by popular 


* glas 


ca'e of 


pleaders, againſt the pretended tyranny 


of writs of election, ſeems abundantly 


- =" Boroughs both in Great Britain 
and Ireland, upon the avowed motive 


of being conſtitutional rewards and in- 


centives to the loyalty of individuals; 


the propriety of which proceeding was 
never called in 1 queſtion, until the pre- 


ſent time. 3 
Bere 


1 


Prom, That Boroughs: can n coly; 5 
be conſidered as culpable and conſe- 
quently a. proper ſubject of reform, 
vrhen they are employed to ſupport 3 
Tribunitial Power againſt the peace of _ 

the King, and his een an iinpu- 
tation which has lain againſt. Britiſh 
Councils ſo long ago as the time of 


the Hiſtorian Tacitus, and which me- 
thinks it is now high time to correct. 
Olim regibus parebant nune fer pri n= 


Vil. Atie 
C, 225 5 


n 8 fattionibus et pag trabuntur. * 


Lasrirf That eleftions for- par- 
ticular places having fallen into difſ- 
uſe in the times previous to Queen 


Anne; were eſteemed a proper cauſe | 
for the Royal Interpoſition; which has 1 
been always exerted not to ee 


them, but to reſtore them; except in & 


a few inſtances: As, by particular ap- 
plication from themſelves on account 
of the charges attending ſuch a fran- 


chiſe, &c. As to the popular topic 
of nuts _ verges.” againſt 
| them, 


Dou * 
Se. 


(#1) 


then which was wholly unknown ts. 
the earlier ages, we ſhall preſently take 
occafion to examine the Juſtice of the 


charge. When the people as I lately ob- 
ſerved, grew weary of paying their re- 
preſentative; was it not worthy of the 
generoſity of Kings to continue to them 
ſuch a Privilege? | 


LxIIt. 


Et nunc c imnenſun ſpacii confecimus cur.: 4 


is us ſtop, and. take a view: of che 
regions we have paſſed. Behold two 


oppoſite and contraſted pictures: 5 


So BORDINAT TON, PEACE, INDUSTRY, 


PROSPERITY —=POLITICAL FRENZY, 15 
D1scorD, IDLENEss, Rix. On one 


fide; thoſe. - glorious Parliaments that 


originating 'as they ought from the 
Fountain of honor, conducted the pub- i 


lic buſineſs for a ſeries of reigns, : and 
had not yet loſt their diſtinguiſhing! 
charaſteriſtie, under the Princes of the 
Houſe of Tudor. That magnanimous 


line, were at once too firm to be depen- 


dant on their people, and too generous 


not 


68 


not to ſubmit to their reaſonable pre- 


tenſions. The laſt of that illuſtrjous 
Houſe, though perhaps the moſt deſ- 
potic of all our Princes; raiſed England 


to a height of glory and of happineſs 
that has been ſeldom equalled, certainly 


Hume 
Stuarts l. 
122. | 


never exceeded ſince. Such a Par- 


liament was at once calculated to add 
ſplendor to the Throne, ſtability to the 
government, and ſecurity to the ſubject. 
The King could not be in danger from 


the ſteadineſs of his adminiſtration ; the 5 


people need not be afraid while they 


hold the Sword in their hand. Such 
a Parliament, it is true could not be the 
road to unreſpectable honor, but it 


could never fail of its due conſequence, as 


v hile it poſſeſſed the power of originat- 
ing laws and the diſpoſal of the public 


money: Let us take leave of it with 


the Eulogium i it deſerves, * Et ille qui- 


dem Plenus annis abiit plenus hon ori bus 


* allir etiam mu recuſavit Wy 


Plin. 
; Ep. L. 2. 
85 Te 
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on the diner fide, a Parliament that 


profeſſes itſelf to originate meerly 
from the people, whoſe members con- 


ider themſelves as Tribunes appoint- 
ed to act in oppoſition to the other 
departments of government; how- 
ever it may pretend to ſupport the in- 
tereſts of the people, is in fact taking 
the moſt rapid ſtrides to their and its 
own deſtruction. What can be the 
effect of theſe republican councils, 
but the ſame military tyranny that was 
for merly ſo fatal to Rome and Greece? 
What i is it but a revival of the Trojan 
Horſe with an armed convention in its 
| belly? — 
O fatria! O droum donut Tlium et aach te bell 


Mania Dardanidum * 


But while I am expreſſing my concern 
at the political violence of thoſe who 


ſtand at the corner of the Streets, 


With open mouth fwaltowing a Taylor's news' 


| I am fallen inſenſibly into the pradiife 
3 condemn; let us have done with this 
melancholy 


t 99.) 


e topic, — y Gods 1 ne a 
talker! 


5 2 5 eie ſhall we | npate 
the deplorable increaſe of this Tribu- 
nitial power, ſo dangerous at once to 


the Prince, to the Peers, to the Pre- 
lates and to the public ſafety? From 
What has been ſaid, we may eaſily trace 


it to che following cauſes:.— 


Canſes of ; 


thedecline 
of Par. 
liaments. 


1 it. 1 o che ee of Hen II. Y : 5 
which, when it granted the richt of re= 


Preſentation and taxation, was wholly 


- unaware of the dangerous and mono- 


polizing power of the people, or look- : 
ed upon the influence of the Peers and 


Prelates as ſufficient to counteract it. 


2d. To the magnanimity, liehen 
dence and @conomy of the Houſe of 
Tudor; 3 which, while it ſtudyed to de- 
miniſh its natural rivals, the Prelates 
and Peers, was not afraid to confer 
new Privileges on the commons: fill 
| 0 2 TOR reſerving 


7 


reſerving to itſelf a eel cheque 5 

upon their repeated violences. Wis 

288 . To the weakneſs, tyranny and 

493 4-117, want of economy in the Houſe of Stu-. 

art, ſo different from. the firmneſs of 

the Houſe of Tudor, which reduced 

them to a mean gependance on the 

people, by whom they were at once 
deſpifed : and dreaded, 8 


id. 2 4th. To the gradual 1 8805 of li- 
0 terary knowledge, which diffuſing fa- 
vourable ideas of the ancient republi- 
can governments, tended to excite a 
demon which nothing leſs than fatal 
experience could lay. I would not be 
underſtood to mean that ſuch is the na- 
tural tendency of knowledge, but ſuch 
is the effect of imperfect light tranſ- 
mitted through the Jaypdeed eye of 
Lnstigiſm. 1 


th. To the almoſt total extin ion 
of the Norman Peers in the troubles 
of King Charles TI; as dhe Saxon no- 


; bility | 


U 101) 


5 bility had before been waſted in the 2 85 


fatal . of Haſtings, 


th. To their acquieſcence under 
| the excluſive right of taxation, aſſumed 


by the Commons, in the time of King 
Charles II: An acquieſcence which 
vyet could never have happened, but for 


id. 1 321. k 


the depreſſed ſtate of the peerage at 
that time—and which however ſince 
ee ta, has never been given up. Ld 


th. To the puritanical principle 


grafted upon the republican in the time 
of the Protector, a mixture equally fa- 


th. 1. 91. : 8 
124. 2.231. | 


tal to the Legiſlative, the Executive and eau 


the . geo Powers, 


8h. To the ſubſequent. 3 


infidelity; and 1mmorality, the natural 


effect of the contrary exceſſes in a 
preceding age; paroxyſms of heat 


and cold in the body. politic no leſs 
than in the pathological ſtate of the 
natural body, being dere inſeparable f 


from each Ether, BER. 


gth. 


ib. 4. 837. 
255. 
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th. Above all, to the fallacious idea 
that all power originates in the people, 
and that theſe, like Lord Peter's cruſt 


of bread, are virtually King, Lords na 


Commons in themſelves: — | 


Ks til N of retre ng referri 
| Res Danaum, | 


KI. | 


A contemplation of ſuch oppoſite ex- 


| . ceſſes as theſe. in Princes and People, 


led Sir William Temple to conclude 
that though a King alone cannot ſave 


a Kingdom, yet a King alone can do 
very much to ruin it; and though 
Far liaments alone cannot fave a King- 
don, yet Parliaments can do very much 


to ruin it.“ With regard to his firſt 


remark; how much more truly might 
the accompliſhed Stateſmam have ſaid 


that a King who ſeeks to ruin a King - 
dom will more certainly ruin himſelf; 
an obſervation that has been literally 
verifyed in the Stuarts. And who- 


ever conſiders attentively the courſe of 
Engliſh Hiſtory muſt perceive, that if 


ever 


1 6 5 


ever the Kings were deſir ous of abſo- 
lute power they muſt have been in all 


ages effectually preclud . d—the Nor- 
mans and Saxons by the exertions of 


ſpirited Barons—the Tudors and their 


| ſucceſſors by the encrealing power of 


the Commons. i 
LXVII. 

3 am bn I can ſtill leſs agree with 

the excellent author in his obſervation 


upon Parliaments. For that Parlia- 


ment, can ſave a Kingdom, the glori- 


Their | 
worlt diſ- 
order 
What. 


ous revolution of 1688, may evince; 


and if we allow what has been long ago 
determined by the ſage Lord Burleigh, 


Blackſt. 
B. 1. Co 2. 
$ 3» 


that England can never be ruined but 
by her Parliament; we muſt admit as a 


neceſſary conſequence, that Parliaments | 


can ruin a Nation, and that the only 


danger we ought to guard apainſt, is 


the exceſſive power of the people, our 


Government reſting at preſent, as it has 


long done; principally on a popular 
foundation. The ſuperior power muſt | 
have always been ſenſible of this, but 
from a variety of cauſes in different 


ages, 
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The dif- 


ferent ex- Th 


pedients 


Douglas 
Caſes In- 


trod. 1. 


fear to encreaſe it. 


[ 704 ] 


ages, appeared. little to attend to it. 


e Normans had not occaſion to 


counteract it, more than by a Borough- 
intereſt, in which however they ſcem 


to have taken little concern, The in- 
trepidity of the Tudors did not even 
The laſt and 
greateſt of them did not heſitate: to 


make her boaſt of it. The houſe of 


Orange was too cautious to dread it; 


that of Hanover, were too well eſtab- 


liſhed to regard it. The ſituation of 
Engliſh Kings in fact requires expedi- 
ents, and there are expedients and an- 


tidotes that may and ought to be tryed. 


But ſuch have been rarely tryed by 
thoſe who had moſt occaſion for them. 
The weakneſs and obſtinacy of the 


the Stuart line while it required the 


that have 


the wiſe Elizabeth, fatisfied with an 
| extenſive power eſtabliſhed 08 a po- 


been em- 


ployed 


moſt effectual, was only qualified to 
chuſe the moſt incompetent S 
LXVIII. 


The fi of that line was not, like 


pular 


e 
pular baſis: He conceived the bold 
idea of contracting the baſis and en- 
creaſing the power; he created a new 
power upon a narrow foundation, but 
that foundation he boaſted to be divine. 


by the 


Stuart 


line 


This expedient might have ſucceded 


in abler hands and in other times. 
It was the expedient of Numa, but 
James I. was not a Numa. He as a 


Prince (ſays Blackſtone,) © of more : 


learning than wiſdom.” The age of 
right divine was over, as well as the 
conſequence of the church. Fo 


'LXIX, 


Ir was the 4 maxim 5 king 


James I. that Kings are not to be ſlaves 


to their Subjects how happy had he 


alſo adopted the converſe of that pro- 


poſition, inſtead of the raſh opinion he i 


embraced, that ſubjects ought to be 
ſlaves to their King—how much wi- 
ſer had he been content with an allow- 


ed title by deſcent, inſtead of a ar iſputed 0 


divine one! 


„V 


[ 166 }] 


Tux errors of the Father were con- 
tinued in the Son. The ſame pious plea 
of right divine ſo little reliſned by the 
nation, if it ſucceeded but feebly with 
the former, became fatal to the latter: 
A pregnant proof that arbitrary mea- 
{ures poſſeſs the leaſt power, and that 
even royal piety requires good ſenſe oy 
its counſellor, 85 

IXX. 

Urox the death of Charles I, the po- 
pular foundation ſwelled again -ho.- 
much better had it ſtopped before it was 
grown to a tympany! It continued 
ſwelling without intermiſſion till it 
roſe into an immenſe Pyramidal Bal. 
Toon; and that nothing might again im- 
pede its exaltation, it was charged by 
the aeroſtats of that day with a com- 
buſtible fanatical ſpirit. A political 
Pyramid, no leſs than a Geometrical 
one; however high it may be, how- 
its baſis may be extended, muſt at 
length terminate in a point. That 
ſharp point the nation felt in the tyran- 
ny of Cromwell. But luckily for the 

: nation 


( 209 } 


nation and royal family, the point broks 
off before the wound became fatal to 
both; the Balloon burſt, and the in- 5 


; flammable gas evaporated. 


LXXI. 


arab iin that had been ſo far ES 


from fucceſsfull, came but ill recom- 
| mended to Charles II; he little ap- 
proved of the broad baſis; he till leſs 
approved of the inflammable gaz, nor 
had the narrow baſis of right divine 
been more advantageous to his prede- . 
ceſſors; however he ſtill adhered to 2 
ES baſis, but a new one and a po- 
liter one. This was the celebrated 
court party that originated under that | 
King, and has been ſo faſhionable an ' 
engine of government ever ſince; but 
it was very different from that court 
party that ſo unſucceſsfully ſupported 
his royal father, They were not 
Falklands or Meucaſtles; the Fall- 


lands were now no more, nor would 


even they have been ſufficient. The 
courtiers of this reign were a very dif- 
„„ WEL | = 


Lett. to 
King Wil- 
law 16975 


108 


[ 


ferent ſort 67 men indeed; they 1 were 


 novi homines, the meer whippers-in of a 
court; they were as volage as Jefſamy, 
* all faſhion no weight? This light 
armed band he attached to himſelf by 
a tie as light as themſelves, to which 


the vulgar have annexed the title of 


Bribes ; and lived long enough to ex- 
perience how light indeed that tie is, 
when ſet in oppoſition to the general 


Intereſt and Wiſhes of a nation—ſo 


much ſuperior to cori "our is Prin- 


ciple 


XVII. 


His ſueceſſor James II, wiſely per- 
ceived the futility of all theſe expedients 


when ſingle. He thought of a new one 


that ſhould unite all the ſtrength of the 
reſt. This was a perſecuting Church 


and martial Law: This complicated 
party may be termed the chuνν e mili- 
lant; however ſanguine his hopes, it 


ſucceeded even worſe than either 


would have done ſingly; ſo that (ſays 


2 judicious author) while he was 
* ſubduing 


[ 109 + 


ſubduing the people to popery 65 a 
* proteſtant army, he loſt both people 
band army, and in conſequence loſt 


c himſelf. a : 
LXXII. 


Sven are thoſe reſources trompeuſes 


to uſe a phraſe of Barillon, which are 


always a broken reed to thoſe that 


and their 
tatal con- 
lequences, 


lean on them. Such have been the 


unfortunate expedients of the Houſe 


of Stuart; Whig and Tory, Court party 
and Country party, a fallen Church 


and a landing Army: A monument 


HumeStu- 
arts |. 120 
4. 1 30 | 


of the eventful hiſtory of parties! It 


is a Machiavelian principle Divide 
et impera; —a principle that would 


require far more than a Stuart to maxe 


it ſafe, far more than a Machiavel 
to make it effectual or permanent; 
even a victory obtained by ſuch a prin- 
ciple is far more dangerous than a de- 


feat. A houſe divided againſt itſelf, 


« fays our ſacred oracle, cannot ſtand.” 


How ſhall a kingdom divided againſt 
itſelf ſtand? There are diviſions 
. x enough 


L xo ] 
09930 ordained by nature, why ſhould 
we multiply them by art? Principle, 
Prejudice, Intereſt, Paſſion; are not 
theſe enough without political parties? 
Roman Catholic, Proteſtant, Diſſenter ; 
+ © there are many kinds of voices, ſays 
St. Paul,” and none of them with- 
out ſignification.” Since we cannot 
hope to reconcile theſe, why ſhould 
we encreaſe their diſſentions? Yet 
there are reconcilers no leſs dangerous 
than dividers :— — 


. certi e fir nes 
Quo ultra citraque nequit conſi flere rectum. 


There are certain differences that are 
as neceſſarily incompatible to union as 
light and ſhade, fire and water. To 
unite theſe, either or both muſt forego 
their nature: To reconcile oppoſite ſects 
of religion, either or both muſt forego 
their principle. Such has been the 
ſage determination of Puffendorf; and 
11 religious parties cannot be reconcil- 
ed, political parties will not: What 
have been the effects of the late coalition 


of 


4.202 3: 

of parties, but ſuch as might be expe&- wi, + 
ed from a mixture of incompatibles? N 
The Princes of the Brunſwick line are — 
magnanimous, are popular, are indepen- 
dent; they are ſafe by the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion rich by an encreaſed revenue: 
Why do we ſtill hear of thoſe reſour- 
ces trompeuſes that they have no occa- 
ſion to patronize? Alas, the neceſſity 
ariſes from yourſelves, ye minions of 
the people! Your King does not defire 
to employ theſe reſources trompeuſes, 
it is your own violence makes them 
neceſſary—it i is you that have convert- 
ed the Houſe of Council into an office 
of money-changers—it is you that 
have turned the temple of peace into 
a den of clamour—it is you that are 
never filent till you have received your 


Sp! 


LxXIV. 


Mocn has been lately aid of 2 re- Paria- 


| t 
form of Parliament, and to how little Reform 


purpoſe! How many other reforms ” by.” 
are wholly caſt behind our backs that 


yet 


E | 


yet are equally eſſential and more in 
our own power. A reform of our 
li ves—a reform of our manners—an at- 
tention to our own affairs, inſtead of 
thoſe of the State: How much more 
wanting are theſe, and yet how entire- | 
ly neglected? How happy would fuch 
a reform be for our families? What a 
relief to the nation! How would it 
even render a more violent reform un- 
neceſſary! | 5 
IxXxv. 
On if we have ſuch a rage for a re- 
form in Parliament, why do we not 
wiſh to reform its undue tribunitial 
power, rather than its conſtitutional 
ſubordination? Why do we not ſpeak 
of thoſe diſputes that have ſo long ſu- 
perſeded debates, where ſo much is 
ſpoken and ſo little ſaid? Why do we 
prefer thoſe Norman Jaws that have 
been ſo often amended. that they are 
grown at laſt like Sir John Cutler's 
ſtockings; to the ſimplicity of Saxon 
juriſprudence that needed no amend- 
ment? Since \ we are ſo foud of appeal- 


ing 


6 113 ) 


ing to the antients ; why do we not 


viſh to revive their ſalutary amor patrie = 


inſtead of that amor daprs atque pugna 


that ſeems to have become epidemical 
among us. Why do we wiſh to 


forego our limited and happy heredita- 


ry monarchy for theſe ruinous and fal- 
lacious republican theories? Where are 
that deliberation and filence that ought 


to introduce momentous councils? Why 


are we all graſ-hoppers * ? The council 


of aged Priam was à council of this 


| kind, as we learn from Homer; its 


IE „„ 


Roman name is Cicada: This name 


grew familiar to England ſrom Coun- 


ſellor John Cade, who flou;iſhed in 


the fifteenth century. Such a coun- 


cil might have been ſuitable to aged 
Priam; but it muſt be a devil of a 


council that is compoſed of young coun- 


ſellor graſs-boppers. I fear that even 
that illuſtrious councellor was of little 
| ſervice to the Vorkiſts who employed 
him. It is permitted to the old to be 
loquar! ious; but the young ſhould be 

Q_ 28 eloquent, Per 


eloquen- 

tem non 

loquacem. 
etrarc. 
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eloquent, not loquacious. Heaven is 

a quiet place”, faid an excellent Pre- 
late to William Penn; the council of 
a great Kingdom ought to be like 
Heaven, where the repreſentative 5 


the King of Kings is always virtually 


l preſent. I know that Dr. Swift has 


Ch. of 


alledged the inapplicability of our ideas 
of Heaven to every reform of earthly 
government, from the depravity of hu- 
man nature: I confeſs 1 cannot ſee the 
force of his objection; I can even 
draw from his datum a contrary con- 
cluſion; that very imperfection ought 5 
to be the cauſe of our deſiring the con- 
trary; our not being poſſeſſed of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, is the reaſon that 
we are directed to pray for it. What a 
happineſs, could we expect ever to re- 
alize it upon earth ! We can at leaſt en- 
deavour to approximate to it! Even 
this were a conſummation 
= Devoutly to be wiſhed'! 


This would be a reform indeed, why 


do we not hear of i it? 
vor 


(ns 7) 
LXXVI. 

Bor ſince a reform of another kind The pri- 
is the faſhion of the preſent day; ſince 3 
nothing leſs than a violent reform of ae 

Parliament will . our State Em- 
pirics:— _— 
Such a harmonious Inclination 
Is in all ranks for Reformation, 
It is ; highly neceſſary for any writer 
who deſigns that his works ſhall be 
read, to comply with the political fre- 
zy of the times. And as however 
extravagant their zeal may be, they 
generally make it their pretence that 
they only deſire to revive the primi- 
tive Conſtitution of Parliaments ; ve 
| ſhall now 8 to inquire into that 
; Conſtitution, its Rank, Cbaracter, 
Powers, 83 Duty and Object; 
from a thorough inveſtigation | of 
which we ſhall be able to perceive how 7 
far it has deviated from its original! 
lineaments; whether its real faults my 
thoſe that moſt commonly imputed to HS 
it; whether any of thoſe remedies that 


0-3 have 
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have been yet propoſed, are applicable 
or conſtitutional; and whether there 
may not be found a more effectual re- 
medy within the precincts of the Con- 
ſtitution, than any that have been as 
yet offered. I have already premiſed 
that it is not my deſign. to make any 

remark that can particularly apply to 

the preſent Parliament, which I con- 
ceive to be in every reſpect leſs liable 
0 exception, than thoſe that immedi- 


ately preceded it. For this reaſon I 7 


ſhall confine myſelf to ſich obſervati- 
ons upon paſt Parliaments, as while 
they are confeſſedly free from any 
invidious tendeney, muſt be allowed 
5 by all parties, to have only 1 in view the 
good of my country. 
IXxvn. 


: ah firſt, as to their RANK; they are 
allowed to be a ſupreme court para- 
mount with the executive power. But 
this mult be received with a conſider- 
abl e allowance. We have ſeen that it 
originally derived i its exiſtance from the 


Fung 


( 2x7 -} > 
King. It is ſummoned by his writ, 
it continues by his permiſſion, and is 
diſſolved by his breath: So that its 
equality is only what inores may have 
to majores poſterity to their anceſtors: 
It may think of the King, as Sons too 
aften take the liberty to think of their 
Fathers—and it will find the ſame con- 
ſequence ſo juſtly ſet down ol cs 
poet: 


We think « our fathers fools, lo wiſe we grow; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us ſo! 


But! in both it were certainly more pru= 
dent, as well as more pious to acknow- _ 
ledge the debt of filiation, to be ſub- 

ordinate and grateful. The great coun- 


cil is however in all civiliaed nations 


allowed to be ſacred: Sant? amque ſe- 
natum! And may they ever remain fo, 
though the ſame privilege. is ſearcely 
allowed to Kings! 
| Lxxvm. 
SECONDLY, As to their Cnarac- 
TER; they originally were required 
to be 
1. Principes, Athelings, Heretoghs, 
' Dukes, | 


eee es — C ee ——_— 
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Dukes, Thanes, &c. ſome of theſe 


were Councellors by birth. 


44. Satrap, Comites, Bar ones, Al- 


dermen, Earls, Barons, &c, Thoſe who 


held places of truſt and honor. 


zd. Abbates, Epiſcopi, &c. Archbi- 
ſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, &c. Theſe 
were Councellors by their ſtation. 


. 4th. Majores natu: Perſons of con- 


v. before 
P- 38. 


firmed age and experience. 


5th. Saprentes, Wites Sacerdotes Cleri: 


Theſe Councellors by their holy pro- 


: feſſion. They are alſo diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom Epiſcopi in the title of the laws 
of Edmund, a proof that they were a 


diſtinct order in the council: From 


them the Wittanegemote take its name; 


a further proof how eſſential theſe were 


to the great council! 


th. Magnates terre : Thoſe 1 5 
poſleſied forty hydes of land. This 


| was ſo eſſential a requiſition for the 


firſt ſeat, that even one of the blood 
royal was not entituled without it. 


Lhe relign fopuli by the laws of Al- 


fred, 


( x9 ) 
| fred, were permitted to make returns, 
but only of ſuch as anſwered to one or 


other of theſe deſcriptions; and were 


wholly excluded themſelves: But they 
were yet ſo far from complaining of this 
excluſion that they even looked upon 


the right of repreſentation itſelf, as an 
incumbrance. 
LXXIX. 


Sven was the wiſdom of that ori- i 
ginal conſtitution, the foundation of all 


the bleſſings we at preſent poſſeſs: A 


conſtitution which we may perceive to 
be exactly conformable to the Roman 
and Athenian councils as eſtabliſhed 
by Romulus, Theſeus and Solon; not 


to mention that of Lycurgus at Sparta, 


Which no leſs agreed with it in ſeveral ; 
particulars. Such were alſo the qua- 
lifications required for the ſacred college 

in Egypt, for the Senatus at Carthage, 
for the Sanedrim among the Jews, for 
the great Council of China; until the 
popular intrigues of the Ephori, the 

demagoguen of Athens and Carthage, 


dhe | 


Cs 3 


the Tribunes at Rome, the Zealots in 


Jeruſalem, and the military tyranny in 


Egypt had diſcovered the way to con- 
found all diſtinctions of the State, and 


to degrade the Senate. And if ſuch 
a degradation has not been ſubmitted 
to by the great council of China, it is 


becauſe the royal power has never de- 


compared 


tereſtics of the one great council; we 
are now to conſider how far theſe cha- 


with the 


prevent. - --- 


clined, nor the tribunitial eyer found 
its way there! 
a » 


We have ſeen the original eirns- , 


racteriſtics correſpond with the preſent 
conſtitution of Britiſh Parliaments, and 


how far and from what cauſes they have 
deviated. As they formerly conſiſt- 


ed only of two eſtates, the King and his 


Council; they now conſiſt of three, the 


King, Lords and Commons: This 


muſt at firſt ſight appear an innovati- 


on, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Commons 


to be only a ſubſtitute for the Sapien- 


tes, who yet are never mentioned in 
thoſe 


1 
| thoſe remote times, as having a ſepa- 
rate houſe. This queſtion pethaps 
we may occaſionally touch upon when 
we proceed to ſpeak of the Commons. 
It is true the preſent topic of reform 
ſcems only to concern Them; and if we 
can believe the moderate declarations 
of the preſent reformers, their intenti- 
on goes no farther: But whoever will 
attend to the hiſtory of reformations 
13 England, muſt perceive how far the 
King and his hereditary council are 


from being unconcerned ſpectators; on 


the contrary, how deeply very deeply - 


they are intereſted! The reformers of 


King Charles firſt's time were more 
explicit than ours: They openly de- 
clared that their object was the King. 
They had learned from antient books, 
that there was a famous reformer of 
old, by name Procruſtes, who obliged 
all his ſubjects to conform to the 
length of an Iron Bed which he had 
prepared for the purpoſe, by lopping 
off their redundant limbs: 7 his refor- 
R eder 


| Blackſt . , 0 


C. 2. I 2. 


6 1% 


mer was unluckily a King. The ſub- 
jects of that day took the hint and de- 


ſired to retaliate upon their King: 


They diſcovered that their monarch 
was too tall; they agreed that he ought 
to be ſhorter by the head. It was there- 


fore determined in a popular coun- 


cil that he ſhould loſe his head. Such 


was their bed of juſtice and avowed 


idea of Reform; an idea which I Will 
not impute to the reformers of the 
preſent day; but I ſhould be yet ſorry 
that the life of the King depended on 
their loyalty. The peers were no leſs 
the ſubject of reform in that day; moſt 
of them ſuffered the ſame painful re- 
form with their maſter: 'The few that 
remained were obliged to forego what- 
ever of their juſt privileges the tribu- 
nitial power thought proper to uſurp; 
nor were theſe proſecutions of the King 5 
and his peers wholly over in the reign 


of King George.I: A leſs violent at- 


tempt was made againſt both in that 


reign, but luckily without effect: This 
Was 


( 123 ) 


was to reſtrain the Kings inherent pre- 


rogative in the creation of Peers: But 
it ſeems a ſufficient cheque upon this 


royal prerogative, that the more nume- 


rous the Peers grow beyond a certain 


limit, the leſs is their authority, either 


in appeaſing the people, or in ſupport- 
ing their Prince; add to this, that the 
antient peers are far from being pleaſ- 


Bl ack ſt ib. 


ed with numerous creations, and the 


new ones cannot conſider that feather 


as an high obligation, which | is ob- 
tained | ſo very cheaply. The peer- 


age muſt therefore be regarded as one 
of thoſe poſſeſſions whoſe principal 


value is its rarity, and which it can 


therefore be never the true Intereſt of 


Kings to render too common. 


LXXXI. 


LY know Ms ſome diinguithed 


writers, both at home and abroad, 
from an unjuſt prejudice in favour 


. 
Predicati- 


on, &c, 
of eaſtern governments, have obje&t- 


cd to an hereditary nobility: But 
_ ..- theſe gentlemen while they expatiato = 


R 2 | perhaps 
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perhaps truly on its inconveniences, 
ſeem to have forgot the mixt condition 
of all human things, ſhall we have 
good and not evil?? They ſeem to 
have forgot thoſe advantages that ſo 
greatly over- balance its defects. I 
appeal to the whole Engliſh Hiſtory, 
from whence. have the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed land and ſea officers been ge- 


: nerally drafted, but out of this illuſtri- 15 


ous and ſpirited order? A ſpirit that 
I maintain can never be found but 
among hereditary nobles: So that it 
is clear that an antient hereditary peer- 
age is the anly firm bulwar K and ſup- 
” port of a nation! Theſe are all coun- 

ſellors by birth, except the ſixteen Peers 
of Scotland, who are made ſo by electi- 
on; a iertile ſubject for a Scottith 


| reform 
- LXXXII. 


As to the Prelates, they have ſuffer. 
ed enough of reformation already: They 
have been allowed to fit in the Peers 
houſe and excluded; allowed a vote and 
0 5 till they are reduced to perfect 
F ; 


4 283: J 


proteus's; 1 chat 1 know not what 
further reform they need fear from the 
tribunitial power: They and the Peers 
have been equally excluded from their 


original ſhare in the right of taxation. 


Blackſtone aſſigns as a reaſon, that 
they are under the influence of the. 
crown: I aſk how much leſs muſt 
thoſe be under influence who have al- 
ready obtained the fleſh-pots, than thoſe 
members of the lower houſe, who are 
ſtill gaping for them? Another reaſon. 
has been aſſigned, that the property of 


both bears no proportion to that of the 


Commons: This might have perhaps 
been true under the different perſecu- 
tions they formerly ſuffered from the 
tribunitial power; but is far from bein g 
true at preſent when they are at peace 
in their poſſeſſions, and the peerage 
daily encreaſing. But even though 
true, their right would not be leſs, nor 
their excluſion leſs unjuſt ; Their in- 
terference in the election of the Com- 
| mons, has alſo been yoted to be illegal. 5 


Why 


Blackſt. 
. 1. C. To 


8 5. 


1 Cha- | 
' houſe : The principal characteriſtics of 

its members as far as we can colle& 
them from the cuſtoms of Parliament 
laid down by themſelves, as well as 


racter. 


| 4 Ink, 47. 
48. 
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Why then are the #15 nobiles permit- 
| ted to fit in the lower houſe, and even ex- 


empted from the uſual qualification by 
the ſtatute of the twenty third of Hen- 


ry VI? The interference of the King 
at elections, has been objected to, with 
Teſs propriety and equal inconſiſtency : 


The King's army are obliged to keep 


at a diſtance from the places when 


polls are taken;—if this proceeding is 


right, why are the officers of the army 
not wholly excluded from Parliament 
upon the ſame principle? But we ought | 
to recollect, that it was ſuch faithful 


ſervants of the State that compoſed the 
great councils of Alfred and Arthur, 


LXXXIIL, 


WI now proceed to the lower 


from certain Statutes, are as follow :!— 
1ſt, They muſt not be aliens. 6 
| 2d, 


E 


40. Or minors, &c. The latter 


herhaps, not is always as ſtrialy ob- 


ſerved as it ought, either with reſpect 


to age or ability: And both of them 
may ſerve us convincing - proofs, that a 
knowledge of the country and its laws, 


were looked upon as effential qualifica- | 


tions; they ought to be ſapientes. 3 


3d. Or perſons attainted for treaſon 


4 Inſt. 47. 


or felony. This has been alſo obſerv- - 


ed in every wiſe ſtate. 


4th. Neither muſt they be any of ej. Nov. 


the twelve judges. From an idea I 
ſuppoſe of theſe being under influence 


. 


of the crown, of which however they 


have been made independent, atthe hu- 


mane deſire of the preſent King. Would 


not a rule be at leaſt equally wiſe, that 


| ſhould exclude all ſuch as are no judges? 


As well as more agrecable to the an- 
tient qualification of ſapientes? 


5th. Nor are Sheriffs of counties, or 


Mayors, or Bailiffs of Boroughs, eligi- | 
ble within their reſpective juriſdictions, a 


ee len. 
1604, &c. 


as being returning officers. But this 


prohibition 


—— 
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4th Inſt, 


45. 


6. W. & 


M. c. 7 


Stat. 6. : 


Ann. C. 7. 
Stat. 11 & 
12. W. Jo. 


| C. 2. 125 


&c. 


Geo. I. c. 
56. 


Stat. 6. 


Kc. 


prohibition does not prevent Sheriffs 
of one county, from being eligible in 
another: So that this reſpectable order 


( 128 ) 


of men are not entirely excluded; how- 
ever the tribunitial power has often at- 
tempted to exclude them. 

6th. Nor perſons concerned in the 
management of duties, or taxes laid on 
fince 1692: Nor who hold any office 


under the crown, created ſince 1705, 
'This prohibition extends to a 
variety of other officers, and only ex- 


cepts the commiſſioners of the treaſu- 
TY: So that the King has 8 depriv- 


ed of the councils of a number of his 
beſt ſervants. 
luckily does not at preſent extend to 
Ireland; 


But this prohibition 


though often attempted. by 


the tribunitial power. 
7th. Nor perſons having penſions 


during pleaſure under the crown: And 
1 allow that it is but reaſonable that 
thoſe who are themſelves a tax upon 
the public, ſhould not have the 2 
to tax them. 


8th, A perſon having accepted an 


office 


EF T6 

office under the crown, vacates is ſeat, 
but is reeligible. Officers of the army 
or navy, happily are not included in this 
frombitzen. 


9th. All knights of the thre ſhall 

be actual knights, and by no means of 
the degree of Yeomen; and by a later | 
regulation, eyery knight of the ſhire is ,,.. 5 
required to have a clear eſtate to the opt 6. 
value of fix hundred pounds a year: YR . 
Every citizen and burgeſs the half. Ann. c. 3. 
This regulation unluckily does not ex- 
tend to Ireland. The univerſities are, 
however, perhaps juſtly exempted. 


 1oth. The clergy are excluded for 805 
9 ; o ; 1 3 
they ſit in the convocation, ſays Black- s Feb. 
42 * ; | . 5 6 
ſtone, which now exiſts no longer. 1 


11th. The members for cities and 1 


boroughs, muſt be free of and reſident Hen. 5. c. 

in the places for which they are choſen, 

This regulation is entirely diſregarded, 
and perhaps would not be poſſible to 
enforce, as it ſeems contradictory to the 
election of Sheriffs, Wy yet ought 


8. never 


1 23,5 &c. 
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never to have been diſpenſed with, 


but for good reaſons. 


IXXXIV. 
ron the different particulars i in the 


above liſt and their dates in the margin , 
we may obſerve in general; 


1ſt. That whatever is perlecly in- 
exceptionable in thoſe charaſteriſtics, 


has been the immemorial uſage of 
Parliaments, and all great councils of 
the world. Such are the excluſion of 
Yeomen, and perſons diſqualifyed by 
natural or criminal incapacity: The 


qualification bill, &c. 5 
2d. That wherever they have de vi- 


ated from that immemorial uſage to 
the great annoyance of the State; it 
has been meerly effected by the tur- 
bulent intrigues of the tribunitial pow- 
er, ſince the æra we have fixed for the 


decline of Parliaments. Under this 


latter head we may reckon the exclu- 


ſion of the King's ſervants, of the 

clergy, &c. to the great diminution of 

the lower houſe, by the loſs of its mag- 
nates 


„ 
nates and ſapientes. PG | am however, 
happy to add, that ſuch an improper 


excluſion did not originate under the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover 


'LXXXV. 5 


Tus fame wiſdom that directed ore 
anceſtors in ſpecifying the charact- 
er of Repreſentatives, obliged them 
alſo to aſcertain the qualifications of 


electors. Theſe it would be improper 


entirely to overlook, in ſuch an enquiry 
as this; as upon them alone we are to 
depend for what kind of returns may be 
made into Parliament. I ſhall therefore 
ſet down a few of them. An elector 
for knights of the ſhire 
1ſt, Muſt be poſſeſſed of a freehold BM 
to the value of forty ſhillings by the 
year, within the county not fraudu- 
lently obtained. 
2d. Muſt be a ralldent. 
3d. Muſt not be a minor or con- 
victed of perjury &c. The ſecond and 
third ſimilar to the firſt and ſecond 
articles of the former liſt. The latter 
8 of 
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5 Douglas 


. 
of theſe perhaps not ſnfficient guarded 
againſt the former of them equally 
juſt, ſince thoſe who are appointed to 


_ ele ſapientes, ought to be in fome de- 
gree ſo themſelves. . 


4th. Nor tenant by copy of court 
roll, as being only a tenant at will, 


The firſt of theſe requiſites 1 is as old as 
8 Henry VI, at a period when forty 
ſhillings was equivalent to twenty 
pounds at preſent; And if ſuch a li- 
mitation was not affixed earlier, as 
| ſome have ſuppoſed, it can only have 

been becauſe the violence of the peo- 

5 ple had not yet rendered it neceſſary. : 
It however ſufficiently appears from 


the above limitation, that our wiſe an- 


ceſtors were of opinion, that the diſ- 
poſal of a vote was a privilege too eſ- 
ſential to the State to be ſafely truſted 
with all. The other reſtrictions with 
more J have omitted, were proviſions 


of the ſame kind, wiſely added fince 


the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, 
for the further prevention of fraudu- 
lent votes; and which however, odious | 


they : 


( 133 ) 


they may appear to the tribunitial | 


power; ought rather to be multiplyed B. . e. 2. 


than removed. I have only to add on 
this head with the learned Blackſtone, 
to the confuſion of levellers, that com- 
parative property was evidently deſigned 
to maintain its due weight in elections, 
ſince a perſon whoſe property is diffuſ- 
| ed, has a right to a proportional number 
of votes, in the appointment of r re- 
preſentatives. 72; 


The Qualification for Porough Eleftors 5 


are various depending on ſeveral char- 


ters. But we may in general obſerve 


; upon the tenor of late deciſions i in caſes : 
of controverted elections, founded up- 
on antient charters; that houſe-holders 
refiants paying ſcot and lot, holding 
by burgage tenure, have in themſelves 
the ſole right of voting. An additio- 

nal proof how unconſtitutional are 
Their ideas who look upon the extenſi- 
on of the franchiſe, as an eſſential 
part of conſtitutional reform 


To 


1:28 } 
LXXXVI. 


7 To return to the Commons: As to 


1 the PoWERS and PRIVILEGES of 


this auguſt court, they are ſo various 
and undefiable that they have been 
emphatically called * the omnipotence 
. of Parliament, by © a figure, (as Black- 
| ſtone acknowleges,) * rather to bold! 
And though I concur with Lord Coke, 

in allowing it the moſt venerable anti- 
. quity, authority and juriſdiction ; „i an- 


tiquitatem ſpelfes vetuſſiſima fi digi- 


tatem auguſtiſſima fi authoritatem ca- 
paciſſima. ] can as little approve of the 
r . unreaſonable encomium beſtowed on it 
: by Forteſcue, © that it is ſo high and 
© mighty in its nature, that it may 
make law, and that which is law it 
may make no law: As I conceive 
that the infringment of good laws, 
ought not to be at the diſcretion even 
of the moſt auguſt Parliaments. I will _ 
readily allow them, if they pleaſe the 
Power to do every thing which is not 
impoſſible, which is the utmoſt we al- 
. 5 : lo 


(13s 

low to God: But I infiſt that they 
| ought to look upon every thing as im- 

poſſible, that ought not to be done. 
What is in fact the validity of our boaſt- 
| ed laws founded on the wiſdom of 

ages; if their acknowleged antiquity 
and excellence cannot ſecure them 
from tribunitial invaſion? What is that 
enormous claim of uncontroulable 


power, but a ridiculous revival of the 


exploded Romiſh infallibility ?“ But 
luckily for our peace, the ſeal which 


| gives this bull! its validity i is only i in poſ- 1 
ſeſſion of our Prince; nor does he pre- . 
tend to be above the laws, he is but 


the law ſpeaking. The whole legiſla- 
ture (ſays Lord Bolingbroke,) may bo 
called in one ſenſe abſolute, but in none, 
arbitrary, It is true that a tribunitial 


Parliament under Charles J, made a 


violent attempt to throw of this neceſ- 
5 ſity of ſubordination to their Prince and f 


his Peers; by their vote of the 4th of 


January 1648. But the wiſer Parlia- nn. 164 
ment of his ſucceſſor, happily took care " Ch. » 


"ph. 
n 
Soth. c. 
5 #8 85 Jo 


Stat. 11 


42. 
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to defeat it, by reſtoring their derived 


power to its due ſubordination under 


their rightful Prince; the caput prin 


cipium and nis of all e in the 
State. 


IXXXVII. 
Bor as this auguſt houſe, though 


mighty in deed yet is not ſatisfyed with- 


out being more ſo; ſo it is alſo mighty in 


word, yet it will not be content with- wy 
out being above the mightieſt,” But 
they ought to recolle& that this very 


freedom of debate which they make ſo 


Free with, is the perpetual. grant of 
their King, ſince the time of Edward 


the confeſſor, originated in the Gothic 


conſtitutions and continued by every 
ſucceding King to every ſucceſſive Par- 
liament. 


It is indeed declared by ſta- 
tute 1 W. and M. that the freedom of 


ſpeech in debate, and proceedings in 


parliament ought not to be impeached 


or queſtioned in any place out of par- 
liament; but that this liberty was at ; 
: the revolution only deſigned to extend 


to 


(. 2. 1 
to all decent liberty « of ſpeech, ſo abun- 
dantly manifeſt; ſeveral, perſons under 
that firm adminiſtration, having been MY 
ſent from the commons houſe to the = ay 
tower for an exceſs of tribunitial inde= _ 
corum. It is true that they ſeem to 
be above the law: No legal proceſs _ 
during the ſitting of Parliament taking este 
place againſt them. This might have 
been wiſely provided under the old 
gothic conſtitutions, and the laws of . 3. 
Edward the confeſſor, to prevent the 
0 interruption of ſapientes and magnates 
in the public buſineſs. But if it is a 
true principle of polity Loneſie S 
 alterum non lædere fuum cuique tribuere In. le Ba 
If it is no leſs allowed that Magna 
Charta did right in promiſing for the 
King and all his ſubordinate courts 
nulli vendemus nulli negabimus aut my e. 29. 
feremus juſtitiam—ſurely what is inde- 
fenſible in the individual, can never be 
juſt in the aggregate body; nor can 
that priviledge which was originally de- 
ſeigned for ſapientes and magnates alone, 
„„ F 
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e Ws we 
who would never abuſe it; be therefore, 
either proper or neceſſary, to be indif- 


criminately extended to thoſe who have 


no pretention to either of thoſe auguſt 


characters. It has been therefore ; 


wiſely determined by Blackſtone, that 
© no crime whatever, was deſigned to 
* be ſanctioned by privilege of Parlia- 


ment; and Parliament have often had | 
the decorum to wave ſuch an excep- 
; tionable privilege: Thereby tacitly ac- 


knowledging that even this enormous 


| privilege ought to give place to the 


laws; an aſſertion which 1s ſeconded 
by Sir Edward Coke. The original 


extent of this privilege ſeems to have 


been only for 14 days by the gothic 
Conſtitutions - ad quatuordecim dies 


convuocato regni ſenatu. That it has 


been ſince extended unreaſonably to 
forty days before the Seſſion, and as 


many after, as far as it concerns their 
perſons; can be only conſidered as one 
of the moſt dangerous innovations of 
a tribunitial Parliament, and which 


could 


(19) 


could not fail to be a perpetual barrier 


againſt the due courſe of juſtice, were 
Parliaments themſelves perpetual: That 


we are in a great meaſure free from 


theſe accumulated evils we owe to the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover! 


LXXxXVIII. 


We are next to confider the Dun A- x 
TION of Parliaments: It does not ap- 
pear that theſe councils were perpetnal, 
even in the age of the magnates and 
ſapientes: By the laws of Alfred, the | 
great council were to meet at leaſt * 
twice in three years; but were uſually 36 Ed. 3. 
holden at the three great | feſtivals. By 


thoſe of Edward III. once in every 


year, or oftener if need be. They ap- 


pear to have met at ſtated intervals in 

the time of the Norman Conqueror; 

but muſt have been much diſcontinu- 
ed under his ſucceſſors, ſince one of 


Duration. 


C. 10. h 


B. 1. C. 2, 


the benefits derived from the Magna 


Charta of King John, was a promiſe to 


convene them when neceſſary. But 


this ſeems, however, to have been rea- 


T ; - lied | 


Blackft.ib, 


( 140 ) 


lized but once, and afterwards they 


were left to their uſual uncertainty. Hen- 


ry! the II. Was fond of them, and poſſibly 


convened them often: But all this though 


it does not certainly determine whether 


they were the ſame or different coun- 
cils; it yet ſufficiently ſhews that the 15 


councils of thoſe days were not poſſeſſ- 


ed of perpetual power; but derived all 


their power from the occaſional writ 


of the King: Nor fince the inſtitution 
of our preſent Parliaments have they 


been ever perpetual; if not termina- 


ble ſoone er, yet certainly they have been 
always ſo at the demiſe of the King. 
Bat cheſe allo, however longlived were 


not always poſſeſſed of power. The 


as in Swe- 
- den. Mod. 
U. H. 33 • 
9 5 ; 


Statute 16 Car. 2, requires them to be 
convened once in three years. The 
Statute 6 W. and M. requires a new 


Parliament to be convened in three 


years from the determination of the 
former. The utmoſt duration that 


was allowed by the ſame Statute, was 


* 


three years; a period which was aker- 
E | wards 


. 


wards lengthened to ſeven, by the wi- 


ſer Parliament of 1 George 1, from a 


Juſt experience of the numberleſs in- 


conveniences of too frequent elections. 


Stat. ; "_ 
Ta 33. 


Thus the ſame houſe that was choſen 
for three years, enacted its own conti- 


nuance for ſeven, a ſingular inſtance? 
_ (fays Blackſtone, ) * of the vaſt authori- 
ty of Parliament! Perhaps he had 
| ſpoken more correctly, certainly more 


popularly, had he allowed it to be 


over- ſtrained, as it did not paſs with- 


out a ſtrong oppoſition. But it ſhould 
be remembered that this prolongation 


was allowed in the preamble, to be 
only adopted for temporary reaſons; z 
| Nor was it effected without the concur- 


' rence. of the King; who alone poſ- 


ſeſſes the power of ſuminoning and 
diſſolving Parliaments. It is true an 


outrageous attempt was made to diſ- 
poſſeſs him of this power, in a former 
reign, by the ſame tribunitial Parliament 


that had before exempted themſelves 


Blackſt. b. 
To Co 2. ; 


4 loft. be 


from his negates upon their proceed- 


ings. 


16 Ch. 2. 


e. Bo 


11 


ings. But this attempt ſucceeded. no bet- 
ter than the firſt. Theſe ſeptennial Par- 
liaments, though eſtabliſhed with ſo 

plauſible a reaſon, were far from being 


agreeable to the people. They con- 
tinue to this day, among the popular 


Topics of conſtitutional reform; and 


5 Duty. 


are the principal objection of Junius; 


though it is far from being a decided 
point, that the original Parliaments 
were ſhorter. | 


LXXNIX. | 


As ſuch great privileges and immu- 
nities could only have been conferred _ 
on repreſentatives, to leave them more 


perfectly at leiſure from their private 


affairs, to attend to the public good; (a 


motive which alſo occaſioned their be- 
ing originally paid for their attendance) 


ſo the election is no ſooner oyer, than 


the repreſentative is bound by the na- 


| ture of his truſt, to confider himſelf as 
the delegate of the whole empire, not 


of a particular county or borough of it. 


For the end of his coming thither,! 
(ys 


(143 7. 
| (fays Blackſtone,) is not particular, 
© but general; not barely to advantage 
© his conſtituents but the Commonwealth 
= as it is expreſſed in the Statute; © for 
© the redreſs of all grievances, for the 
5 amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerv- 
c ing the laws: How could theſe com- "6 Cur * 
prehenſive objects be attained, if every 
member was confined to a narrow, 
ſelfiſh and incompatible proviſion for 
every particular diſtrit? Or rather 
how muſt they be all overwhelmed by 
ſuch an heterogeneous mixture! Would 
| It not be the height of political as well 
as phyſical abſurdity, to ſubje& the 
council of the nation to influences ſo 
contradictory as we would even be 
aſhamed to attribute to a one But 
if they attend to their writ of ſummons, 
they will perceive that they were not 
deſigned to be under the ſhackles of fo 
ſhameful and diſqualifying a neceſſity : 
There it appears that they are convened | 
to adviſe his majeſty de communi con- 
Illio fuper negotits arduis regem flatum 
| . et 


Cauaſe of 
| Wigtoun, 
Note (C). | 


— — —ꝗ—4—— 
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et ecchfiam concernentibus; to expect 


more particular compliances from re- 


preſentatives; what is it but to reduce 


them to the abject condition of deputies 


Blackſt. 


B. 1. C. 3. 


implicitly to obey the will of their 
maſters? However, I may wiſh to ſee 


in the united provinces, who are bound 


Parliaments properly ſubordinate to the 


King; I ſhould be ſorry to ſee them 


give place to ignorant and intereſted 


electors. This would be the life of a 
ſlave, not of a Britiſh Rrepreſentative; = 
and it appears from Douglas, that ſuch. 
a a ſervile compliance was never expect- 
ed even from Scottiſh Delegates, how- 
ever they might voluntarily comply 


with the wiſhes of their conſtituents. 


Let me then no longer be ſtunned with 
the practiſe of infant re publics: What 
might have been allowable, or even ex- 


pedient to them, where there was no 
confuſion of jarring intereſts; is neither _ 
poſſible nor deſirable for Us: I may be 


alked, are there no caſes in a commer- 


cial State, where Parliaments may be in 


doubt 
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doubt and ſtand in need of ſpecific in- 


formation: I anſwer, let them examine 
proper perſons at the bar of the houſe, 
on every ſuch occaſion, according to 
the antient rule Cuilibet in ſua arte 


they hear : But let the electors give 


their vote and remain for erer after 


ſubordinate and ſilent as they ought 
to be. Such is the relative duty of 
elector and repreſentative: Momentous 


{ obligations! Which it is eſſential to every 


free ſtate, that neither ſhould ever loſe 


Blackſt. 


Intr. 8 3. 
credendum and determine from what 


of Electors 
and 1 
ſentati\ es. 


fight of. But as I can ſcarcely at 
preſent expect ſuch an acquieſcence 
from my friends the electors; and ſtill 


leſs from the non-Elettors: I ſhall con- | 


clude this part of my work with a ſea- 


ſonable maxim for the practice of g0- 
vernors and repreſentatives, with re- 


ſpect to them: Mobs, (ſays De Retz, ) 
© are always in awe of thoſe that do 


not fear them. Upon which Lord 
Cheſterfield Lumanely remarks—* that 


28 wiſe and able governors will never 


1 7 © give 


Lett. to 


his Son. v. 


2. Lett. bo 


"oe the people juſt cauſe to com- 
plain; ſo on the other hand, they will 


firmly withſtand all the violence „ 
7 * cauſeleſs clamour.” 


> FO 
Such was the prudent deciſion of 


the favorite Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
 —ſuch was his own conduct: And I 
cannot in candor omit that her preſent _ 
Cryitzr GoveRNoR has never yet de- 

viated from the bright path of his 
predeceſſor! Were I fo inclined, I 


might eaſily enlarge upon ſuch a topic: 


But I feel the ſuperior effect of the 
ss admirable filence of Pliny—Cum jam- 


pridemn ovitas omnis adulatione conſump- 


fa fit, non alius erga te novus honor ſupereſt 


quam fi all ganas de te TACERE audea- 
mus. 


THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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of Parliaments, we now proceed to their 
PATHOLOGY: And here Iam well pleaſ- 
ed to obſerve, that the defects which are 
moſt inſiſted on by the popular dema- 


gogues, are rather imaginary than real 
ones. I think it, however, proper to 


Parlia- . 
ment, 
either pre- 
tended or 

real. . 


obviate the former before I proceed to : 
the latter, which are of all the leaſt at- 


tended to. This may be looked upon 


by ſome, as a meer loſs of time; in an- 


ſwer, I ſhall only aſk, what diſorder 
ſtands 


Its pre- 
tended de- 
fects. 
tk. Weak- 
neſs of 
Oppoſiti- 
0. 


q 5 II. 8 & 13. 
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ſtands more in need of the phyſician, 
than that of a malade imaginaire? The 


demagogues ſeem principally to com- | 


plain, that Oppoſition is not entirely 
triumphant at preſent: I am ſorry 1 
cannot condole with them in the cauſe 
of their diſſatisfaction, ſince I look upon 
that circumſtance to be ſo eſſential to 


the ſafety of the State. Iam till better 
pleaſed with the openneſs with which 
| they expreſs their diſcontent, as that 
is at leaſt, a manifeſt proof of their 
freedom. I own that the opinion thoſe - 
gentlemen entertain with regard to op- 
poſition, is authorized by moſt of the 
popular theoriſts on Engliſh govern- 
ment. But I muſt aſſert that they are 
all equally miſtaken, It is not by op- 
poſition, but by union, that any govern- 


ment can be long ſupported. It is not 
the chain of diſcord, deſcribed by Ho- 
mer, but his chain of ſubordination that 
ought to be adopted as a model for 


every State. It is a falſe idea, that be- 
cauſe a government conſiſts of three 


parts, 


1 


parts, thoſe three parts muſt maintain 
3 perpetual ſtrife. It does not follow 
that, becauſe a triangle bas three ſides, 
thoſe three ſides ſhould be at variance. 


The Engliſh government 1s allowed to 
be a pyramid: The ſides whereof, are 


Blackſt. I. 
F 2. 


the temporal and ſpiritual Peers; the 


baſis the Commons. I allow that the 


baſe ſupports the Whole: But this does 


not prove it to be the head, That 


would be to invert the whole, and to 
begin the fabric like the projector in 


Gulliver, from the roof: On the con- 


rrary; the faſcia of this beautiful build- 
ing that was deſigned to unite al the 


reſt, is the King: And, to leave this al- 
legory, all the power that the reſt poſ- 


ſeſs, as I have already ſhewn, can only 
proceed from the King. But theſe 


violent patrons of oppoſition, would re- 
duce us to the ſtate of Chaos in 
Ovid, a perpetual jumble of contraries; 


to the Inferno of Dante, where fire and a "4 
| 4 327 5 


froſt were the only alternatives; ; 


: Sotto 1 piedi un lago che di i girlo, &c, 


to 


— EIS ung un 


| Same 
Stu. 1. 
366. 4.107. 
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to a bowl of their own favorite beve 
rage when ſtrong and weak, ſweet Gl 


ſour are ſo wonderfully united -a ſub- 


ject more ſuitable to their ſen/or:ums 
than the repair of the State. I ſhould 


not object to the beverage, ſo it were 
not prepared by their hands: But I 
ſhould yet think it agreeably heighten- 
ed by the addition of royal. 


1 
Turk is a maxim that ought to be 

preſerved in letters of gold, vis unita 

fertior; a maxim that ought never to 


be forgotten by Princes or their people; 
ſuch was the principle that ſupported 

the glorious adminiſtration of Eliza- 
beth; that Temple long endeavoured 

"mo reſtore to the divided councils of 


King Charles II; that Swift! in vain re- 
commended to the diſtracted miniſters 


of Queen Anne; that old Homer ſo 
long ago attempted to introduce to 
the diſunited republics of Greece; that 


Aſop enforced to his countrymen 
by the admirable fable of the Faggor. 
e „ 


I 8) 
It is in this ſafe and indiſſoluble bond 5 

of union—if demagogues would con- 
_ deſcend to underſtand it, that the ex- 


cellen 


conſiſt 4 


pacem domini regis as it is the original 


of the Engliſh government 


The fear of acting contra 


principle of the conſtitution, ſo it has 
been at all times the motive of the beſt 
men. If ſome celebrated characters 


| have maintained a contrary opinion, 
| they were at beſt but men of @ party. 


The Falklands, the Hydes, and the 


a Cheſterfields were equally admired by 8 5 : 


every party, It is in this light alone, 5 
that Monteſquieu's beautiful panegy- 


ric on the Engliſh government can be 


conſidered as true, that it is the only 
government in the world that has for 


its propoſed object, religious and civil 


liberty. I know that in compliance 


with the language of the times, even 
Blackſtone himſelf has aſſerted that the 
different eſtates of govornment were 7 
deſigned to be in perpetual oppoſition 


to cach other: But no man was 3 more 


3 | ſenſible. 
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ſenſible of the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
an idea, if once reduced to praQtiſe 
them himſelf, No man was more f 
ſenſible of the ruin it brough upon 
; Rome—no man felt more deeply the 
numberleſs ills it entailed upon oi 
State in the days of King Charles 1; an 
 opprefſion, (as he confeſſes,) © worſ: 
© than any it pretended to remedy ! 
We can only impute it'to the ſame po- 
pular idea, that he has not omitted 
the trite alliifion of the mechanical 
powers which J have already ſhown 
to be ſo inapplicable. How ridiculous | 
in thoſe to ſpeak of a ballance, whoſe 
only defire has continually been a great 
over-ballance 1. How much more juſt 
as well as ſafe is the idea of the diffe- 
rent powers of a good government, en- 
tertained by the late financier of France? 
There ought to be, (ſays he to Dr. 
Price,) * a coalition a fuſion of all the 
parts to render them one, homoge- 
© neous and permanent. This is not 
a union of parties, but an ateliticn of 
them.— 


1 
tbem.— But what muſt be the inevit- 
able end of a gaveryment wholly. made 


up of checks and jarring intereſhs? Let 


Swiſt determine from the apalogy of 


ages that it is not poſuible the ſame 


8 cauſes can en different effects 


among us, from what they did in 


5 * Athens and Rome. Let preſident “ 


Monteſquieu determine from the 
ſame analogy—* that as Rome, Sparta 
and Carthage have loſt their liberty and 
periſhed ; ſo the conſtitution of Eng- 


land will periſh, when the legiſlative 
power grows more corrupt than the ex- 
ecutiue] How does corruption come to 
be thought neceſſary, but from this 


idea of oppoſition ſo erroneouſly blend- 


ed by moraliſts, with their accounts of : 
mute Britiſh conſtitution? Were they to 

have adopted the happy fuffon of Monſ. 
Turgot; ſuch a practiſe need have never 
been introduced. And what is that 
ſtate of Parliament that threatens the 
final decay of Britiſh liberties? The 5 
excellent Sir Matthew Hale can inform 


) 


Seen 


1. p. 55. 


L Leſprit 


des Loix. 
I.. 11.0. 6. 


tf 65 1 
us;— chat this being the higheſt court 


ot Parlia« © over which none other in the kingdom 


ment, 49+ 


can have juriſdiction; if by any means | 


a miſ-government ſhould fall upon 


it: The ſubjects of this kingdom are 


left without all manner of remedy.” 
From comparing the above paſſages, 
we may perceiye that the miſ-govern- 
ment intended by Sir Matthew Hale, 


can be no other than that mentioned 


by Swift; the fame miſ- goyernment 
that occaſioned the downfall of Sparta, 
Cartbage and Rome: The præponderan- 


cy of the tribunitial power — S0 tho- 


Mem. Dye 
part 3. 
7 F harence, Germany, France and Eng- 


| 171. 


roughly was the humane Sir William 
Temple convinced of this great truth 


how eſſential union is to the perma- 


nency of any State ; that he affirmed, 
« that no good man can take part in 


© the diviſions of his country, who 
knows and conſiders what they have 
* coſt Athens, Rome, Conſtantinople, 


© land. - 
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A land. He might with equal juſtice 
have added Spain, Sweden and Den- 


= mark. 


= 
"__ T HE remedies for ſuch a miſ-govern- 
ment are candidly allowed by Black- 


ſtone to be out of the reach of the laws. 


The law cannot,” ſays he, provide an 
expedient to cure an evil which it will 
not even ſuppoſe; in fact, the lau) 
muſt be ſilent before ſuch a miſ- go- 


vernment can arrive Alent leges inter 


arma. I hope our political diſeaſe is not 
ſo deſperate as thoſe great authors have 
Imagined: Iam, however, equally ſen- 
ſible with preſident Monteſquieu, that 
the worſt danger to be apprehended ; 


by ſuch a conſtitution as ours, is from 


the derangement of the Jegi/lative, 
rather than the executive department. 
I would therefore earneſtly entreat all 
| thoſe who are at preſent ſo buſy about 


a parliamentary reform, to be cautious _ 


how they propoſe any further extenſion 
of the tribunitial power; if they do not 


wiſh 


. 
wiſh to precipitate that diforder, that 
J have fo fully ſhewn to be the natural 
diſeaſe of our Parliaments, I will 
not yet ſay, that the conſtitutional 
| ſocieties and others, do not conduct 


themſelves with a great appearance of 
moderation and candour: Unleſs we are 


to look upon them as thoſe falſe pro- 
phets among the Jews, who faid * peace 
when they meant no peace : However, 


let their moderation he what it may, 


they ſeem to want one requiſite to 
make their meetings legal; that where- 
as the ſupreme council of the kingdom 
cannot meet without the King's writ 
of ſummons: They expresſly meet by 
public advertiſement, to reform the 
conſtitution, without the ſmalleſt pre- 
tence to any legal qualification, Who 
ever before heard of ſuch things tranſ- 
ated in the broad face of day, and in 

| defiance of an eftabliſhed government? 
What can be expected from govern- 
ment but a juſt and ſteady oppoſition 
to the informality of their meetings, if 
not 
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not to the principle of them? Mr. Locke 


and Dr, Price may authorize ſuch 
meetings; but can they enſure us 


againſt their conſequences? Even if 
they are allowable, can they be pru- 


dent or ſafe? They may perhaps al- 


ledge from Blackſtone, that there is - 


a certain criſis againſt which the eſtab- 
liſhed laws can make no proviſion—a 
truth which I am ready to allow but 


: ate we arriyed at chat criſis? 
1 Iv. | 


"Tax fecond charge they prodite _ 


againſt our parliamentary conſtitution, 


This has been alſo aſſerted by Black- 


2d. defec- 


45 tive ad mi- 0 
is that the adminiſtration of govern- Os 


ment is not fo perfect as the theory. 


ſtone in compliance with popular opi- 


nion. And what wonder if, in ſo many 
centuries, after ſo many revolutions, it 
may have a little declined from its firſt 


bias? What human inſtitution can be 
expected not to deviate a little fram ---- 


the ſpirit of its founder? If this is a 
cauſe of change, I know not when 
changes 


2d. imper- 
fect repre- 


ſentation, | 
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would end: We would be even worſe 
than the Italian Rake 


Molti avere un godere e cangiar ſpeſſos 


we ſhould change our government ſo 
often, we ſhould never haye any; we 


ſhould be perpetually changing, only 
for the fake * change. 


5 
BLACKSTONE again aſſerts, that * if 
* any alteration might be wiſhed or 


© expected, it ſhould be in favor of a 
* more complete repreſentation of the 


people. I have ſhewn that the peo- 


; ple are, in general, ſufficiently repreſent- 

ed by the returns made from the coun- 
ties, at leaſt as far as the conſtitution 
deſigned for them; and I believe none 
of our reformers will pretend to aſk 


more: And what is this complete re- 


preſentation of the people that he de- 


fires? If he wiſhes to extend it beyond 


the line of free agents, the dema- 
| gogues themſelves will hardly be mad 


enough te to ſecond him: How ill does 
this 


(wm) 


this agree with his own. confeſſion; 
that there is hardly a free agent to be 


found, but is intitled to a vote in ſome 5 : 


part or other of the kingdom: If this 
is a truth, and I will not contradi& ſo 
good an authority; what more can be 
deſired by the ſubject in our, or ought 


to be allowed in any, conſtitution ? F 


he means to extend it in oppoſition to 
the landed intereſt: How will this 
agree with what he had juſt obſerved 
of the conſtitution, that it was its in- 
variable principle, that a diffuſion of 
property ſhould be entitled to an en- 
creaſed repreſentation? If he means 
to ſet it up againſt the influence of the 
Peers; why did he elſewhere allow it 
to be highly neceſſaty, that theyYhould 1 
have diſtinct powers from the Com- 
mons? Why did he confeſs that if they 
were confounded with the maſs of the 
people, and like them, only had a vote 
in electing repreſentatives; their pri- 
vileges would be quickly born down 
* che popular torrent, which would 
» che effectually 
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effectually level all diſtinctions? What 


is this but to acknowledge in expreſs 


terms the conſtitutional influence of 
the Peers? If he intends it in oppoſiti- 
on to boroughs, why does he lament 
their being decayed? Or if he means 


that the people ſhould poſſeſs a right 


to inſtruct their repreſentatives: Why 


does he always diſallow the practica- 


| bility, as well as legality of the preten- 


ſion? How inconſiſtent is he with the 
conſtitution! How inconſiſtent with 


Ath. Oath 


not ten- 
dered to 


the Repre- 


ſentative. 


himſelf! 
„ VI. 

In conformity to this idea that he 
entertains of a reform in repreſenta- 


tion, he next looks upon it as a hard- 


ſhip, © that oaths ſhould be multiplied 


aupon electors, while the repreſentative 


© is left perfectly free.” Upon this I muſt 


obſerve, that the electors oath is only 


deſigned to prove him a free agent: 
Whereas an oath tendered to the ele&- 


ed; extorting from him a promiſe to 


obey the inſtructions of his conſtitu- 
| ents; 
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ents; would be ſo far from leaving him 


free, that it would oblige him to be a 


Slave to the moſt corrupt and ignorant 


of the people. And how inconſiſtent 


would it be to deny to the repreſenta- 


tive that freedom of opinion, that the 


electors ſo tenaciouſly aſſert for them- 
ſelves? Were not this to deprive him 


of the right of a conſtituent, while it 
pretended to qualify him to become a 
repreſentative? Nor can I ſee what 
new obligation would from thence 


ariſe to the rectitude of repreſentatives ; | 
ſince though an oath may be neceſſa- 
ry to bind the leſs informed elector, 


the principle of honor, and the love of 


their country, ought to be a ſufficient 


tie to the more enlightned repreſen- 


tative; or where this fails to ſucceed 


upon ſuch, I fear an oath will be of little 
force. Blackſtone having alſo deter- 
| mined the laws made under the pre- 


ſent reign againſt bribery, &c. to be 


ſufficient, if properly ſupported; there 


ſeems to be leſs need of multiplying 1 


112 oaths, 


3 Geo. 3. 


C. 1 
1174 


„th. Bo- 
roughs. 


Litt. 9 


4 Inſt. 274. 
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oaths, than of enforcing the laws, to ef- 


fect fo defirable a purpoſe. And how- 
ever we have ventured to differ with 
the great author in politics; we will 


not preſume to, diſbelieve him in his 


own department of laws. 


UNDER the ſame idea of reſtoring 


a more equal repreſentation of the peo- 
ple; he ſeems as little favorable to the 


franchiſe of Boroughs, as he had been 


before to the freedom of the repre- 


ſentative. He complains of their de- 


ſerted State ;—he complains of their 


multiplicity, as hoſtile to the popular 


repreſentation; he complains of their 


being under influence, I hall now 
orien to ſhew that none of thoſe ar- 
guments, even if true, can authorize 


an abolition of them. 
vu. 


Ir! is allowed by the great Commen- 


tator, that even if they have no other : 
ſanction, Cuſlom itſelf is a ſanction by 


the expreſs law of England: I will al- 


low chat! it is an inyariable maxim of 


that 
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that uwe uſus abolendus, but Lit. ark 


that prohibition ſurely cannot extend 


4th. Inſt. 
274. 


to indifferent caſes, ſuppoſing boroughs 


to be wholly inſignificant, which is far 


from the truth. There are many 
cuſtoms as well as the franchiſe of 


boroughs, that are thought neceſſary 
to be retained, through the reaſon 
which originally eſtabliſhed them, has 


been long ſince forgot: For it is equal- 
ly a fixed rule of the common and civil 


laws Non omnium que a majoribus 


noſtris conflituta unt ratio reddi pro- 


| teſt. Et ideo rationes eorum quæ con- 


Nituuntur inquiri non oportet alioquin 


multa ex his que certa ſunt ſubvertuntur. 
| To make a cuſtom good it is there- 


Co. Litt. 


113, | 


fore thought fufficient, that it ſhould be 


prior to the memory of man. 2d. 


That it has never been interrupted, 3d, 


Or diſputed, 4th, That it is not con- 


trary to reaſon; © which is not,” ſays Sir 


Edward Coke, to be underſtood of an- 


© learned reaſon, but of legal reaſon war- 


* ranted by authority of law.” 5th. That 


I 14. Litt. | 
§ 212. 


5 5 inst. 62. 
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it is not a bad one :—T have already 
ſpoken of the antiquity of boroughs, 
and ſhewn them to be coæval with 
the conſtitution of Parliaments. I have 
equally ſhewn that they were never 
interrupted, but in a few inſtances, by 


the tyranny of Cromwell, or by the 


conſent of the boroughs themſelves. 
Nor have they ever been objected to, 
till of late that they have been found an 
inſuperable barrier as they were origi- | 
nally deſigned to be, againſt the tribu- 
nitial pretenſions. I have no leſs ſhewn 
that they are ſo far from being op- 
polite to reaſon, that they originated 
in ſound policy. It remains to be 
: ſhewn that they are not a bad cuſtom 
as is now commonly imagined upon 
this principle that they are under in- 
fluence, as if influence itſelf was a bad 
thing and contrary to every principle 
of ſound government: So far is this 
from being the caſe, that it is never 
influence as ſuch that is cenſured, but 
Undue Influence. There is and always 
has 


( 67 ) 


has been, an innccent influence of 


good offices, from which a Savage 


alone would wiſh to be exempt. T 


this kind of influence is allowed by 


the law; may appear from many caſes 


which I could quote, were it neceſſary. 


That it is equally allowed by the peo- 


ple; is evident from the complaints 


Corbet _ 
againſt 
Cabe, &c. 


that they daily make of refractory re- 
preſentatives; ſince they are perhaps ſo 


jiuſtly tenacious of this influence for 
themſelves: Why will they not equally 


allow it to the King over his royal 
| boroughs? To the proprietors by bur- 
gage tenure over the reſt? The remedy 


of all is equally obvious, and requires no 


violent reform to correct it. The 


King and borough patron need no 


longer return a diſobedient member: 
The people need not again elect a re- 
fractory repreſentative. Nor does un- 


due influence itſelf require a more vio- 
lent reform of Parliament; ſince, as I 


| have already obſerved from Blackſtone, 


It o can be ſufficiently reſtrained by law. 
A charge 


4th. Inſt. 


23. | 
Hale of 
Parl. 112. 
C. Jour. 
10 & 12. 
May 1571. 
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A charge of this kind can be traced. 


back no farther than the thirteenth 
year of Elizabeth; the ambition of can- 
didates not having ariſen ſooner, and 
then but in a ſolitary inſtance: And even 
were we to ſuppoſe a univerſal preva- 


lence of undue influence; this is ſo fur 
from being a juſt allegation againſt influ- 
_ ence in general, that the ba/eneſs of the 


one ſerves moſt effectually to diſplay the 


excellence of the other. Whence could 
men obtain an idea of the value of true 
religion, but by obſerving the horrors 
of ſuperſtition? Or of true patriotiſm, 


but from an experience of the fatal ef- 


fects of tribunitial violence? —It i 18 only 


the groſs and intereſted reaſon of the 


Tribunes and their followers, that could 


conceive that violence and patriotiſm 


to be the ſame. It is only the ſame 
groſs and illegal reaſon that could de- 


termine influence and Undue influence 
to be the ſame. It is the wiſe diſpen- 
| ſation of the founder of all nature and 
art, that contraſts ſhould mutually il- 


luſtrate 


( 169 ) . 
luſtrate each other. But this does not 
prove light and ſhade to be the ſame; 
on the contrary, the noxious quality of 
ſhade only ſerves to prove the excel- 
Tence of light: Nor till we can intro- 
duce ſome effectual reform that can 
exclude Light from Nature; will we 


be able to exclude Influence from Elec · . 
tions. 

e 
IJ may be aſked are not electors de- 
ſigned to be free? I anſwer, they are: 
But it is not a licentious and natural 


liberty (fays Lord Coke,) but a legal 


one, influenced by all thoſe benevolent = 


motives that are the cement of ſociety, 
To whom then ſhall the illegal and 
unlearned croud apply for direction but 
to their legal patron, who is deſigned 
to have the conſtitutional charge of 
them? To deny this to be liberty, 
would be to reduce all things to a ſtate 
even worſe than fataliſm. An agent 
under fataliſm may be neceſſitated to 
act right. Men is ſaid 1 in a moral ſenſe 


* 1 


„ 
to he a free agent: But how undefira- 
ble is this freedom, if it is only a li- 
cence to act wrong, and if to act right, 
is only an imputation on his freedom, 
and ſubjects him to the ridiculous flur 
of influence? I know it may be al- 
ledged againſt Lord Coke, that the 
pretent times are different from his: 
That the great body of the people are 
now enlightned, who were in his day 
under a cloud of ignorance, But what 
is this boaſted illumination? It is at 
beſt, as was juſtly obſerved by Hobbes, 
an imperfect light that only ſerves to 
© miſlead them.” It is at beſt but a Jack 
0 the Lantern to their paths; it is far, 
very far, indeed, from themeridian fun. 
I know what 1 affert, that the whole 
political Encyclopedie of the great maſs 
of the people 35 if no better, than that 
« ſmattering,” ſo juſtly ridiculed by par- 
fon Adams. And J will further aſſert, 


that this ſubje& of all others i is that 
wherein 


T9 3 
wherein ſmattering is moſt dangerous: 
Mr. Pope's celebrated aphoriſm 
A little learning is a dangerous thing 


may perhaps be diſputed on other 


grounds; in this it ought to be receiv- 


ed as an Oracle. 
N I X. 


1 have ſhewn that it is not only 


reaſonable, but eſſential to true free- 


dom to be under that influence that 6 


ſuppoſed to prevail in boroughs. I 
have now to ſhew that it is even eſ- 
ſential to the Britiſh Empire, that bo- 


rough influence ſhould prevail. Mon- 


teſquieu obſerves with wonder of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, * that it has made 


the protection, even of foreign merch- 
© ants, one of the articles of national 


L'Eſpr. 


des Loix. 
20. 13» 


liberty. How much more then muſt 


it be ſuppoſed to intereſt itſelf in favor 
of natives? It is certain that commerce 


poſſeſſes a dignity in theſe kingdoms al- 


moſt totally unknown to antient times, 
and to the other nations of Europe. 


This character was equally oppoſite 


C. 4. 63.3. | 


& 2 to 


( 572 
to the genius of the antient Romans; 
who from their manners, and even from 
their laws, appear to have conſidered 
it, no leſs than the arts, as a diſhonora- 
ble employment, and wholly unſuita- 
ble to birth, rank or fortune: But a. 
contrary cauſe to that which proſerib- 
ed it at Rome has juſtly entituled it to 
our ſupport: As arms and Empire 
were the chief objects in Rome, ſo 
Britain from her ſituation and con- 
nections is naturally nayal and Com- 
mercial. If the dignity of this order 
of ſociety is then peculiarly acknow- 
leged by the conſtitution of Britain; 
how unjuſt would it be to deprive 
them of that franchiſe that is ſo origi- 
_ nally their own? Yet it is allowed by 
Blackſtone, who is, however, in gene- 
ral little favorable to boroughs, that 
the electors of citizens and burgeſſes 
are the mercantile and trading intereſt 
of theſe kingdoms. What a fatal ſtroke 
would that abolition of boroughs be 
to ſo important an intereſt! And I will 
afſert, 


0 B. 1. . 2. 


( 273 ) 
aſſert, if merchants themſelves are of 
contrary opinion, merchants themſelves 
are little acquainted with their own 
Intereſt, If they are left as they ought 
to be in full poſſeſſion of this intereſt, 
they cannot employ it, unleſs to return 
to Parliament either themſelves or 


- others. But though this uſeful order 


of men are juſtly conſidered as more 
enlightned and reſpectable than they 
could be in antient Rome; yet they are 
not wholly free from that diſqualifying 
erugo, that was imputed by Horace to 
the merchants of his day, and which 
is doubtleſs to be attributed only to a 
defective education. This acknowleg- 
ed imperfection has had, in general, 
the natural effect of inducing them to 
follow the juſt advice of Virgil, with 
which 1 began 


Pietate gravem ac meritis ſi forte v virum quem, &c. 


in chooſing ſome reſpectable delegate | = 
to ſupport that intereſt for them in Par- 


liament, which they are incompetent 


to 88 ſo advantageouſly them- 
ſelves: 


( 174 ) 
This is, indeed, that influence againſt 
which the Tribunes ſo much exclaim; 
but it is a juſt, a natural, a neceſſary, 
and a conſtitutional influence :—Shall 
we deſtroy ſuch an influence at the in- 
ſtance of the Tribunes? Shall we not 
rather ſtrengthen it againſt them? 

Bur it is objected by Blackſtone, 
that the members for boroughs bear 
© a quadruple proportion to thoſe for 
counties. In anfwer, I would de 
glad to aſk, can the mercantile intereſt 


in a commercial country, be too nu-= 


merous and extenſive? But it is further 
objected by the learned author, that 
deſerted boroughs ſtill continue to be 
ſummoned, —as if any ; power upon 
earth had a right to abridge the King's 
inherent prerogative! As if the misfor- 
tune they have ſuffered by the decay 
of trade, ought to be ſtill further ag- 
gravated by the diminution of their 
franchiſe; an objection equally uncon- 


| Riitutional and ungenerous! And which = 


has been ſufficiently confuted by the 
oppoſite 


CS 1 


oppoſite and conſtitutional authority of 
Lord Mansfield, © that decay does not 


c invalidate a franchiſe. 
XII. 


Ir may with great appearance of | 
reaſon, be objected to me, and that 


Dooglas. 
of 
Hellfion. 


even by thoſe who think themſelves 


friends to government; that the ſon of 


the illuſtrious Earl of Chatham, has 


declared himſelf in his admirable ſpeech 
in Parliament, May 7, 1783; decifive- 
ly againſt the corruption of boroughs: 


But if it be conſidered that I do not 
| ſupport the abuſe, but the original in- 


” tention of boroughs, not their undue _ 
influence, but their ſalutary and un- 


avoidable influence If it be further 


| conſidered that Mr. Pitt himſelf ac- 
knowleges © that the Houſe of Com- 


© mons, which ſhould have no other 


© purpoſe in view than a watchful at= _ 
© tention to the public good, was ſo far 
* perverted from its rational and im- 


* plied inſtitution, that party Views 


and principles of Jattion, and frivate 
| © aggran- 


_ Aprilz$th 
e 


( 2176 ) 
© aggrandizement ſeemed to be then its 
material objects: If in his late bill 


of reform, he only attacked corrupt 
boroughs—above all, if he never cen- 
ſured the royal ones It muſt be al- 


lowed by every perſon who pretends to 


the leaſt candor, that Mr. Pitt and 1 
are of the ſame ſentiment with regard 


to the principal defect of Parliaments; 


a ſentiment, which T have no doubt, 


but he will continue to ſupport. 


xin. 
Ap as we cannot be unacquainted 


with the opinion of the preſent miniſ- 
ter, with regard to boroughs; we are 
ſtill leſs at a loſs to know what were 
thoſe of his illuſtrious father: I ſhall 
extract them from his ſpeech in the 
Houſe of Lords, January 22d. 1 770. 


The boroughs of this country (ſays 


© that wiſe patriot) may well be cal- 


© ]ed the rotten parts of the conſtituti- 


on: But in my judgement my Lords, 


« theſe boroughs corrupt as they are, 
© muſt be conkdired as a natural in- 
; firmity of the conſtitution: Like the 

« infirmities 


177 ) 


e 3 of the body, we muſt bear 


© them with patience and ſubmit. 8 


* carry them about with us; —the limb 


518 mortifyed, but amputation might 


© be death.“ We may here remark, 
that it is not boroughs as ſuch, but 
5 corrupt boroughs—not : a natural 44 5 
but a mortification, the great Patriot 
objects to: Neither does he think 
it ſafe or neceſſary to preſcribe Dr. 


Laſt's Radical Cure, for a diſeaſe which = 


he yet allows to be inveterate : How | 
little attention then ought we to pay 
to thoſe quacks of the State, who are 
ſo zealous in preſcribing their deſperate 
noſtrums on every inadequate occaſion? 
Perhaps boroughs are corrupt in the 
5 length of time, and may need ampu- 
tation ;—* but where, (ſays Junius,) ” 


*can we ſafely begin this amputation, 


© and at Ant point ſhall we ſtop?” FEA 
| XIII. W 
. | oppoſe 1 have now = it ful | 


ciently appear to all unprejudiced per- 
Aa 8 ſons, 


{ 10Y 1 
ſons, that decayed boroughs ought to be 
reſtored, not deſtroyed, if we would 
wiſh to preſerve the original lineaments 
of the conſtitution. And it is laid down 
as a rule by Lord Coke, that, however 
even the royal power may be permitted 
to encreaſe a franchiſe, it has no preroga- 
tive to reſtrain it. I am ſenſible that 1 
ſhall: have all the demagogues my vio- 
Tent opponents in this opinion: But the 
conſtitutional defect is. not in the bo- 
rougzs or their influence, but in the tri- 
bunitial ſpirit that maligns them: Even 
if a borough were totally diſmantled, I 1 
would not curſe. the dead tree, for the 
memory of its, wholefome fruit; I would 
even ſo prefer it to many a poiſonous 
tree alive, to all the aſpiring brambles 
and thiſtles of the times! I have read of 


2 Bramblethat ſet up to be a King, but 
baiẽs pretenſions were treated as they de- 


ſerved: Nor do I know what ſhould 
diſqualify the royal prerogative, for the 
public good, to work a miracle in favor 

of this decayed tree, | a 


( th ) 


And give to airy Nothing, | 


A. local Habitation and a Name 


I would wiſh with Lucan, to preſerve 
it in honor of its Planter. 


Stet magni nominis unbra ! 


1 ould hang it with wreaths, in me- 
mory of its illuſtrious proprietors: I 
would annually viſit it with the vows 
of Lelex in Ovid due to Its acknow- 
* deſert and antiquity. 


—— pendentia vid 
Serta ſuper ramos ponenſque recentia di: 
Cura pit dits Junt et qui coluere coluntar / 


But whatever objection may lie againſt 

boroughs abſolutely decayed; the qua- 

lification bill ſufficiently © ballances 
the aſcendant they have gained,” as 
is finally acknowleged by Sir William 

Blackſtone, * by obliging the trading in- 

* tereſt to make choice of landed men 
and of this qualification, the member 
is to make oath and give in the parti- 

culars in writing at the time of taking 

his ſeat, by a wiſe proviſion of the Par · 

Aa 2 liament 


'C, 20. 


= 1 80 ) 


hament of our. late exeellent King: 


xlv. 


Bor while we ale ſo averſe. to the | 
influence of Boroughs, why do we not 
equally object to the influence i in Coun- 


ties, to which forty ſhillings freehold- 


ers, who make the great body of elec- 


tors, are equally and neceſſarily ſubject: 
If influence is a fault, the contrary of 


which, I think, has been fully proved: 
Theſe are ſurely they whom we ought 


principally to object to. A miſrepre- 
ſentation of counties, (if ſuch could be 

proved,) being ſurely an evil of more 
extenſive concern than a miſrepreſenta- 


tion of inſignificant or decayed bo- 


roughs. But Blackſtone complains 
that the repreſentatives of boroughs a are 


« quadruple of thoſe from counties; — 
therefore, the evil is ſo much greater: 


1 anſwer, the concluſion does not fol- 


low. The electors in boroughs are 
infinitely few in compariſon, therefore 


the injury; is trivial in proporuon.— 


The 


6 


The learned author aſſerts, after a cal- 
culation of Biſhop Fleetwood, which 
I have before had occaſion to mention, 


© that forty ſhillings at the time of the 
firſt inſtitution of qualifications for vo- 
ters, was tantamount to twenty pounds 


at preſent, zherefore the forty ſhilling 


freeholders were deſigned to be free 


from influence; 1 reply, that the cal- 
culation is true as far as Biſhop Fleet- 
wood is concerned, but the conſe- 


- quence drawn by the learned knight 
falſe. For I would be glad to know 


what perſon. poſſeſſed only of twenty 


pounds a year, can be conſidered as 
wholly free from influence! So. mani- 
feſt i is it that it was never the i intention 
of the founders of our conſtitution, to 
exempt e either ſhires or boroughs from 


a due influence, and that the multipli- 


3 city of boroughs 1 is ſo far from being an 


evil, that is juſtly ſtiled in the law of 


7 King Edward the confeflor, ſumma 


et maxima fſecurit tas per quam omnes fatu - 


 frmiimo Mum, Cc. 


c. 20. 


sth. The 


want of a 


Ballot. 


„ 7 
Tur preſent method of electing re- 
preſentatives is alſo thought to ſtand 


in need of a reform upon the authority 


of Farrington, by thoſe who wiſh to 


| Blackſt. 


To C. 2. 


revive the antient method of voting by 


Ballot. But ſuch perſons do not ſurely 
remember, or at leaſt regard the fatal 
effects that invariably attended this 


method in every nation that adopted 


it, and the confuſion that muſt be its 


unavoidable conſequence in every pow - 


erful and populous State. A method 


that can alone be ſuitable to an infant 


Government: A method whereby, 
(days Blackſtone,) * the ſpurious can 
never be diſtinguiſhed from the real 
voter, and the moſt illuſtrious cha- 
radter, would be ſubject to perpetual 


danger, from the moſt intriguing and 


Diod. L. 
11. | 


infamous.“ Such were the Petaliſm 


and Oftraciſm of Athens and Syracuſe, 
and ſuch their inconvenience to thoſe 


States, untill th ey were finally abrogates 


As 


I 0} 
As to the limiting the duration of Par- 
liaments, the fine qua non of Junius; I 
truſt the ſame ſalutary motives that oc- 


sth. The 
Duration 
of Par- 


liaments. 


caſioned their extenſion, and which ; 


are recognized by Junius himſelf, will 
for ever prevent ſo fatal a reform. 


XVI. 


Tukkk are many other defects im- 


puted to the preſent ſtate of repreſent- 


tion, among the over-zealous or inte- 


reſted reformers, with whom the cor- 


ruption of the elector ſeems leſs cri- 


minal, than the dignity of the elected: 


the undue influence, than due ſubordi- 


nation; and the licentiouſneſs of the 


people than the liberty of the repreſen- 
tative. They would wiſh to have the 


right of voting laid open. to all, even 


the meaneſt of the people; even the 
moſt deluded ſectaries! A project that 


7th. Right 
of votin 
not Uni- 


verſal. 


have already ſhewn to be as oppoſite 


to our conſtitution, as it formerly 


proved fatal to Rome. To what cauſe 
can we impute the firſt ſymptoms of 


her 


. 


( 184 ) 
her decline, but to the tumultuous aſ- 
ſemblies of the people? To what prin- 
ciple did ſhe owe thoſe tumultuous aſ- 
ſemblies, but to the injudicious extenſi- 
on of the Roman franchiſe to all her 
remote conqueſts?—but to the introduc- 
tion of their incompatible religions into 
her own? A fruitful ſubject of com- 
plaint to her ſatyriſts! Let me add, that, 
however we may impute tyranny to 
Cæſar; it was the violence of a popular 
Tribune firſt obliged him to that ty- 
ranny, firſt perſuaded him to paſs the 
Rubicon. What Couri was to Cæſar, 
Cromwell was to Fairfax: But Cæſar : 
was more fortunate than Fairfax, if 
indeed any ſucceſs in ſuch a cauſe 
ought to be eſteemed fortunate! On the 
contrary, Cromwell united a Cæſar and 
a Couri in himſelf. A union as fatal to 
England, as it muſt have been formida- 


ble to any nation! 
XVII. 


Do we wiſh to revive thols deplora- : 
| ble times? Do we wiſh to adopt like 
antient Rome | 


Omnigenum deum monſira et latrator anubis ? 


Let 


( 106 Þ o 


let us extend the franchiſe of our 
country to ſectariſts of every kind; 
let us unite ourſelves with their prin- 
ciples! This may be thought, by ſome, 
to reſemble the fuſion of Turgot, but 

I fear, even that fuſion would little a- 
ply to our purpoſe: The reſult would 
not be Corinthian Braſs ! Nor would I, 
however, be underſtood to diſapprove 


of the repeal of the Penal laws. But 


I think all that can be ſafely done has = 
been done for Roman Catholics: And 


I cannot but agree with Mr. Hume, ” 


that the witholding places of profit 


and honor, from non-conformiſts of 


every denomination, according to the 
practiſe of every wiſe government, can- 


not be juſtly conſidered as Penal, what 


ever our violent reformers may pre- 
tend: Theſe being in effect no other 
than the Rewards of Conformity, and 
to diſpoſe of them otherwiſe, muſt 
prove in the end as dangerous to our 
civil, as to our religious eſtabliſhment, 
Such have been the ſentiments of the 
B b humane 


(i186 ) 
humane Lord Cheſterfield: But the 
reformers of this day are not all Cheſ- 
terfields, Juniuſes or Blackſtones. To 
have followed them is reputation and 
ſatisfaction; even to have contended 
with them, an ohject of ambition: 


To reformers of another kind it may 
be enough to fay—, 


Nou tali auallio nec defenforibu itis 


4 Tempus ege 1 


XVIII. 


'T HAVE done with thoſe trated and 

pretended defects of which, perhaps, it 

might be truly determined, that they 
are real beauties. For my own part, 
whenever I reflect on our excellent 
conſtitution, I am ready to cry out in 

the words of the Poct— 

I read thee over with a Lover's eye, 

Thou haſt no faults, or I no faults can ſpy; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I. 
Even could the trifles I have enume- 

rated, be conſidered as defects; there 
is yet a natural prejudice in favor of 
our native country, v which is both al- 

lowable 


( 187 ) 
lowable and juſtifiable. —A lover may 


be permitted to look upon his miſtreſos 


{quint as a beauty. A father may be 
_ equally blind to the natural infirmities 
of his ſon: But there are, perhaps, 
times when ſuch a partiality, however 
well deſigned, may be alike dangerous 


and criminal. And whoever con- 


templates as attentively as I have done 


our excellent conſtitution in its original 


form, muſt neceſſarily diſcover ſome 
real defects in its preſent adminiſtrati- 


on, contracted in the progreſs of time, 


which may, perhaps, be well worthy 


the attention of thoſe who have in their 
hands the power of reform. Theſe 
we ſhall now proceed to conſider.— 
And in the courſe of this enquiry it 
will appear, that the Tribunitial power, 
as it has originated all the pretcnded 
allegations againſt our conſtitution, is 
alſo the cauſe of moſt of the real ones, 


Real De- : 


fects. 


and that it is in fact, itſelf the Univerſal . 
Evil of the State. It will no leſs ap- 


pear that thoſe faults, however real, are 


Bb2. ſuch 


and their 
Cauſe, 


upon the Peers and Commons.— 


1 


ſuch as would appear leſs conſpicuous, 
in a conſtitution leſs perfect. 
«© The ſmalleſt ſpeck is en in ſnow.” 
5 8 
We have ſeen the King poſleſſed of a 
royal, inherent, and extenſive preroga- 
tive, deſigned as a ſalutary check both 


WI have en the upper TH of 


the great council of the nation, filled 
with temporal and ſpiritual Peers, and 
the. firſt ſages of the law, claiming. 
equally with the Commons the impor- 
tant right of taxation.— 


WX have ſeen the low er houſe com- 


poſed of Sapientes, the King's ſervants, 


and the independent gentlemen of the 


country ;—accompanied alſo by a lower 
houſe of clergy in convocation, ſup- | 
porting no leſs than the upper a ſuita- 
ble dignity and duration. Such was 
the original condition of Engliſh Par- 


liaments;—behold the changes they 
have ſuffered! and the cauſe of them ! 
1ſt, A King 
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V. A King abridged of his royal 
prerogative - even depriyed of his life, 
by the triounitial ſpirit. 


24. A temporal peerage impeached, 
perſecuted, diminiſhed, ſuffering the 
like calamities with their King 9 5 
the Jame ſpirit. 6 


34 A ſpiritual peerage equally op- 

preſſed upon various pretexts, for a 
while ejected from their due rank in 
the upper Houſe of Parliament—by 

the fame ſpirit. 


ath. Both of chem excluded from 
their ſhare in taxation—by the ſame 


ſpirit. 


5th, The confidential officers of the 
crown excluded from the Lower 
, Houſe—by the ſame ſpirit. What muſt 
be the neceſſary conſequence, but their 
being removed to the Higher, to the 
Inconvenient encreaſe of the peerage? 
Of which, though this ſpirit was the 
firſt 
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firſt cauſe, yet it is never the lat to 
complain, 


„„ ſuborditate © Gatttarich of 
| the church, who were entitled to a 
ſeat in the lower houſe of convocati- 
on, excluded upon a ridiculous pre- 
tence from the Commons houſe—vy 
the fame ſpirit, when it had finally 
failed of ſhutting out the Prelates from 
the Upper. ; 


th. The ſages of the law, for a 
time, excluded from the ſame houſe, 
by this ſpirit, even while yet in its in- 
fancy. This was to reverſe the Fable 
of infant Hercules. He was the dif- 
tttscyer of the ſerpents:—But here the 
Hen. 4. young ſerpent was the deſtroyer, Such 
2 parliament was that of King Henry 
IV, which was properly denominated 
© the unlearned Parliament; and of 
43. which Lord Coke with juſt indignati- 
on obſerves, that they made not one 
good law!' I know that ſome politi- 
cians are ſtill to be found, who would 
not 
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"Ig 


not be averſe to ſuch an excluſion of 


lawyers, who of all profeſſions,” 


(fays Dr, Swift,) * ſeem leaſt to under- 


© ftand the nature of government. 
But this obſervation ought to be li- 
mited to the meer Tyros of the law, 
to whom alone it 18 applicable. 


86h. The durkion of Parliaments, 


abridged alſo for a while to three years 
—by the ſame ſpirit, A convincing 


Proof, if there were no other, that the 


only object of this ſpirit is the poſſeſ- 
ſion of tumultuous power! So violent 


and ambitious; ſo ignorant and illegal; 
ſo i irreverent and unconſtitutional 1 1s this 


. irit! HER 
P XX. 


SUCH have been the manifold in- 


conveniencies of the tribunitial princi- 


Sent. Ch. 
of Engliſh 
Man. 


ple prevailing i in, I might ſay, over for- 


mer Parliaments; luckily ſome of them 


are ſince done away by the wiſdom of 
later ones. The three firſt have en- 


tircly 


—— ; 
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tirely ceaſed; —ought not the memory 
of them to be diſcontinued? The ſe- 

venth and eighth have alſo been in 
ſome degree obviated. The fifth has 


happily not hitherto extended itſelf to 
Ireland. The fixth is likely to remain 


an indelible . blot upon Britiſh repre- 
ſentation. The fourth is no leſs eſtab- 


liſhed by the acquieſcence of the Peers. 
i _ 


I with I could fay the tribunitial ſpirit 


was entirely ceaſed in our Parliaments: 


The violent oppoſition at preſent made 


10 unoffending boroughs, is alone a 
ſufficient proof that it is nor. But 
though i it is not wholly ceaſed, it is how- 
ever, as I before obſerved, not wholly 
triumphant. To this circumſtance 
only we owe, if we are not yet curſed 
with an annual repreſentation, with 
a univerſal right of franchiſe, with an 

excluſion of the King's ſervants from 
the Iriſh Parliament, th an election 


by ballot, with perpetual bills of reform 
and an everlaſting confuſion! 


I with 
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xxn. . 
I wiſh J could even ſay, that the Tri- 
bunititial ſpirit was as quiet out of 
doors as it is within, This ſpirit in 

the elector, bears no leſs a relation to 
the ſame in the repreſentative, than 
that of a cauſe to its effect. For how 
can the body of Repreſentatives be ſup- 
poſed to be different from the body of 
Electors? — They are part of the ſame 
maſs; on the diſſolution of Parliament 


they return to the common body again. 


If the people are wiſe, they neceſſarily 
poſſeſs a proper influence over their 
. repreſcntatives;—popularity is ſo na- 
tural and univerſal a wiſh, that it can- 
not but be deſirable to all, to whom 

the purchaſe is not rendered too dear. 

Lord Cheſterfield defired that he ſhould | 
be known by the name of the Iriſb Lord 

| Lieutenant.—If the people are Fools, 
they will yet retain ſome influence on 
their repreſentatives, and inſiſt upon 
: mare chan if they were J; * Nor will 

7 they 


„ 
they be wholly filippointed——if they 


have not real influence, they will poſ⸗ 
ſeſs at leaſt the appearance n: 
here muſt always be found ſome who 
Will pretend to allow of their ſuperiori- | 


ty, ſome who will ſeem to ſubmit 6 


their commands, ſome who will even 
rave about the Supreme Majeſty of the 
 Peophe, ſome who are ſo undiftinguithing 
in their rage for popularity, that they 
forget the only true praiſe Laudari a 
Laudato— ſome who are even, perhaps, 
driven on by a falſe principle to the de- 
ſtruction of their country. What is this 5 
but 1nſanire ratione modoque? — 80 dan- 
gerous and fantaſtic in its effects is this 
folly of the electors, a folly, which as 
it originates from them, ſo it returns to 
them with new and deleterious im- 
provements | from the fiery limbec of Tri- | 
bunitial repreſentation, Such has been 


tds cauſe in all ages of the worſt miſ- go- 1 


vernment of Parliaments: And if we 
are allowed to argue from a ſimilarity 
7 of effects to a ſimilarity of cauſes, we 
mu 


bs ) 


muſt be obliged to agree with Black- 


ſtone, that it is only the ſame tribu- 
nitial principle which our anceſtors 
heard with horror and deteſtation, from 
the rude mouth of a Cade or a Tyler, 
that has ſince been ſo fatally applaud- 


ed and emibraced, when ſoftened and 
recommended by the eloquence, the 
pretended moderation, and the argu- 
ments, of a Sydney, a Milton, and a 


Locke. The corruption of the Peo- 


ple, (fays Lord Chatham,) is the 


Blaekſt. 


4. c. 334 


Vet theſe 


were Vor- 
kiſts, not 


Indepen- 
d ents. 


great original cauſe of the diſcontents 


© of the people themſelves, of the en- 
> terprizes of the crown, and of the - 


* notorious decay of the inward vigor 
* of the conſtitution.” 


| XXilI. 


January 
22d. 1779. 


'To this Tribunitial principle ; in the 


people, we are therefore to aſſign the 


principal defects that at preſent exiſt 
in our Parliament. This we are to 
alledge as a reaſon, that if left to them- 


5 ſelves, they would rarely elect ſuch 


1/. Optimates or connections of the 
Cc2:- great 


It, Peal 


Defeat, _ 
Want of 


O ptimates. 


n ho — — — — 


gteat, as are yet left happily in their 


choice, under an idea that this were 
to make the lower houſe a dependant 


on the upper: Not conſidering that 
it 1s to the interference of ſpirited 
Peers and Biſhops in different ages, 


the people are indebted for whatever 


privilege they enjoy. | Or if Optimates 


| ſhould at any time ſucceed in obtaining 


2d. Want 


of Proceres 


their favor, it is only by ſeeming to 


aſſume for the time a tribunitial ſpirit. 


24. They would never ele& Pro- 


ceres or thoſe in honorable employ, of 


which hut a few remain in their choice; 
thinking this were to make the lower 
| houſe a dependant on the King; not 


| Hume, 
c. 4+ 107. 


conſidering that it is under the different 
Charters and grants of their Kings that 
they deriye thoſe privileges, —* that the 


c diſpoſal of honors and preferments 18 
the expreſs prerogative of the crown, 


© which, however it may be a dange- 


© rous engine of power in bad hands, 


cannot be altogether aboliſhed with- 


© out 


i 


© out the total defruttion of monarchy, 


and even of all regulat author ty. 


4 34. They would never elect Seniores 
vr Sapienles, theſe being qualifications 
of which they are no competent judges, 


Among theſe, Clurch-men are excluded 


from their choice; and other reſpecta- 


3d. Fx- i 
change of 
SAPICENTCS. 


ble characters would not eaſily ſub- 
mit to be their tools, or to be led by 


their demagogues. In this criſis of af- 


fairs equally inauſpicious to King, Peers 


and People; how happily did the quali- 
| fication bill intervene to prevent the en- 
tire decay of all ſubordination, and the 
moſt undue returns to Parliament! 


By this wiſe proviſion they are limited 


to thoſe who are at leaſt independent 


gentlemen; yet of theſe they would 
take care, if leſt wholly to them 
ſelves, (according to the opinion of 
Cade in Shakeſpeare * that perſons who 

can read are dangerous to the State,) 
_ Invariably to chooſe the moſt unquali- 


fyed: Such nov homines as having no 
experience 
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experience from age, and no prejudices 
of knowlege to prevent their purſuing 

Their dictates, are ſo far from having 
filled any honorable department in the 
State, that they claim no other merit 

than a perpetual oppoſition to that go- 
vernment, which the people falſely 
| conceive to be eſtabliſhed upon the 
ruin of Their intereſts, and which, if 
we may judge from the returns they 
make into Parliament, it would be 
their great deſire to diſſolve. It is 
true theſe gentlemen ſometimes de- 
ceive them, perhaps I might ſay wiſely: 5 


But even were it not ſo, what can they 


expect from Wells without Water,“ 
but Dryneſs? From Clouds carried 
1 about by a tempeſt, but Darkneſs? 
From a Houſe built on the ſand, but 
| . From ſounding braſs or 
a tinkling cymbal, but Halloxneſs? 
Such are the neceſſary and pernicious | 
effects of Ephorical, Sanedrical, Tribu- 
nicial and Demagegical power, Theſe 
are, it is true, gygantic eyils; but they 
are 
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are not the evils the people complain 
of, becauſe they originate from them- 
Nan In the multitude of Coun- 
fellors is ſafety, but diſtraction 

alone can reſult from a multitude of 
Fools. What is all this but to reduce 

our auguſt Parliament, the wonder of 

the world, to the Parliamentum indoc- 

tum of Henry IV? and its admirable 
Statutes to the rude deſcription of 
municipal law, given by Aulus Gellius, 
tacito et illiterato hominum conſenſu et 
moribus expreſſum? — And to this ac- 
Eknowleged diſqualification of legifla- _ 
tors, the inevitable conſequence of a Fre.” | 
tribunitial ſpirit in the elector, tñůe 

© law's delay, and its deplorable confu- 

fion are jun aſcribed by Lord Coke. 


xxiv. Ji = 


8 CH repreſentative as theſe, though 
they may be Oprimates, are certainly 
not Sapientes: If ſuch would have been 

the forlorn condition of Parliaments, 
when wholly left to a Popular return, 


Len 


Hume, 4. 
268. 
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even under the ſalutary reſtrictions of a 


qualification bill, how natural, how 
juſtifiable was it for the Prince and 


Peers, to provide for the due conſe- 


quence of that great council to which 
the purſe of the nation has been en- 


tirely entruſted; at firſt, by the ſage 


inſtitution, and ſince, by a ſpirited ſup- 


port of thoſe Boroughs, whoſe repre- 


ſentatives being virtually returned 


by the chief characters of the nation, 
might be under Their ſalutary controll, 
and make a neceflary barrier againſt 


| the ignorance at once, and violence of 
the people? To this truſt they gene- 


for Tyros. 


rally appoint the practitioners of the 
la, who alone are competent to cor- | 
rect theſe inconveniencies, and are al- 
moſt the only order of fages who now 


remain in their choice. 58 
IT may, DR be juſtly conſi- 

dered as an objeQion to our preſent 

form of Parliament, that thoſe lawyers 


vVho are introduced by the borſnolders, 


( 


_ are commonly young ones; rather Ties 
Sapientes and hungry adventurers, 5 
than Sapientes or Senioren. But our 


demagogues ought to conſider, that this 


"3 inconvenience, as well as the deplora- 
ble neceſſity of boroughs, and the ex- 
cluſion of the reſpectable clergy, has 


originated from themſelves; ſince Sa- 


= preutes or Seniores would be ill quali- 


fyed to anſwer the intention of the 
borſholders in replying to the captious 


invectives of parliamentary Tribunes. 
If demagogues would but abate a little 
of their zeal; the intereſt of the peo- 
ple might be much better provided | 
for, as well as the buſineſs of govern- 
ment more ſmoothly conducted; toge- 
ther with a great abatement of taxes, nor 
a aleſs ſaving made in the public revenue, 
which are all at preſent unavoidably 
waſted, like oil poured out in a tempeſt, 
buy a neceſlary, yet hitherto fruitleſs 
endeavour to pacify the raging of the 


| Sea and the madneſs of. the people! Fe: 


-D4-- TurkE 


N 
! 


4th. Sapi- 


Speculati- 


( 22) 


XXVI. 

TuxRx are ſtill another order of 
ſages, who are ſaid to hold a conſidera- 
ble place in Parliament; —theſe are 
the Sapientes in Speculation, who hav- 
ing entirely failed in their own affairs, 

are at full leiſure to attend on thoſe 
of the State. Theſe are ſometimes re- 
turned by the borough patron, ſome- 
times by the people. Among theſe 
we may reckon ſuch pretended bank- 
rupts, as having availed themſelves 

of a nominal inſolvency, ſtill retain a 
ſufficient qualification to ſecure a ſeat 

in Parliament. It is from theſe the 
public have moſt to apprehend, ſince 
they who are become flaves of their 
creditors, will be the readieft tools to 
enſlave others: Some of them will 
even pretend to be demagogues; but 
let not the people truſt them, What 


reliance ought they to have on the 


prudence of ſuch a council? What can 
be expected from a Parliament of bank- 
rupts, 
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rupts, but that they will repair theirown 
decay by the bankruptcy of the nation? 


I am convinced that the admiſſion of 


ſuch members, has been a principal 
cauſe of the public diſapprobation of 
paſt Parliaments. 


| XXVIL 

Tusk are row W's. which 
the people have no right to complain 
of, ſince they have been alſo occa- 


ſioned by themſelves. There is 


another grievance, perhaps prevailing 5 
in Parliament, which, if it is allo w- 
ed to exiſt, cannot be equally nnputed 


to the people. I have already obſerv- 


dd from Blackſtone, that repreſentati- 5 


: on ought to be proportional to proper- 
ty: That this proportion by no means 


prevails in many inſtances, has been 


a popular topic with demagogues, 
To determine the truth of this matter 


would be beyond my purpoſe. But 


4 will allow, that if ſuch a diſproporti- 


90, as is alledged, may be found be- 


D d 2 tween 


«th. E 
preſenta- 


tion not 


proporti- 
oned by 


property. 


: Tr:Jand. 
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Cornwal, Norfolk and Middleſex, &c. 


the people have a juſt right to complain, 
as I think it is the only inconvenience. 


1 have heard of, that did not originate 


from themſelves. To them alone we 
muſt alſo impute the violent attempts 
that are ſo often made to ancanti e the 


duration of Parliaments. 


xxvil. 
Mosr of the above real or pretended 
cauſes of complaint, are ſaid to prevail 


equally many of them eyen more ex- 


tenſively i in Ireland: As we have already 


| obſerved with regard to ſome of them 
in the courſe of our work. That coun- 


try has been long ſubject to a variety 


of grievances, perhaps, partly from the 
peculiarity of her ſituation; partly i in 


conſequence of her connection with 
Great Britain. Later arriving at repre- 


ſentation from the unſettled ſtate of her 


affairs, her Parliament cannot be on 


one fide as ferfef; on the other as 
Cor rupt, as thoſe of her elder ſiſter. 


Her 
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Her firſt councils were compoſed of 


the heads of Septs from whence we 


can conceive no great idea of her ori- 


ginal freedom of election. Such was 
ber ſtate under King John; and even 


to appear as Heads, not as Elective re- 
preſentatives. That Parliament alſo re- 
preſented only the four counties of the 
Engliſh pale; were obliged to be con- 
vened by force; and were likewiſe left 


little to their own diſcretion, as may 


Stat. 14. 
in the time of Henry VIII, the mem- | 
bers of her Parliament ſtill continued 


appear from the ſuperintending powers 


erected by the Statute. Their unwil- 
lingneſs to receive the Engliſh juriſ- 
diction ; has been referred by Black- 


ſtone to a ſpirit of Obſtinacy; but may 
be more truly imputed to their natural 
| attachment to the Brehon law, no leſs 


than to a miſapprehenſion of the Engliſh 


government, if we may credit another 
knight of no leſs reputation, who was 


long reſident among them, and has 


thus drawn their character: There is 


Intr. 5 4s 


* 2 
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— 


f 
' 
; 
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| 
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| 


Davis, p. 
287. 
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no people under the ſun,” (ſays Sir 
John Davis) that doth love equal and 
indifferent juſtice better than the I1iſh, 
© or will reſt better fatisfyed with the 
execution thereof, although it be 
* againſt themſelves; ſo as they may 
© have the protection and benefit of the 
© law, when upon juſt cauſe they do 


© defire it. But this latter character, 


however it may be applicable to every 
age of the Iriſh nation; was yet written 


at a period when they had arrived to a 


| conſiderable degree of Engliſh civiliza- 


tion, and when ſheriffs writs had be- 


gun to have currency over the kin gdom. 


This ſalutary change happened under 
the mild adminiſtration of James I, to 
whoſe reign alone we are therefore to 
look up for a regular government of 
Ireland, and a real repreſentation. 
From that day until lately, her ſituati- 
on has been that of a ſubordinate —if 
not, of a conquered, country: Her in- 
conveniencies in fome reſpetts greater 


than thoſe of her elder ſiſter; her ad- 


vantages 


1 N 


vantages neceſſarily leſs ; and as her 


condition has been in other reſpects 
leſs favorable, her repreſentation has 
been always more mixed. Thoſe who 


ſhelter themſelves from their creditors 


under the privilege of Parliament, are 
faid to abound there; ſome of them, 


even bankrupts of the loweſt trades, 


in direct oppoſition to the original cha- 


racter of Parliaments. This incon- 


venience ſhe owes principally to one 


_ cauſe, the perpetual abſence of many 
of her moſt reſpectable inhabitants; 


an inconvenience wholly unknown to 


England, which was long, and in vain 


_ complained of by Dr. Swift.— An ab- 
ſentee bill has been often propoſed as a 
remedy, and with good appearance of 


reaſon. There are many obvious re- 


medies that might be propoſed and 
| muſt be each found effectual. Such 


delinquents might be conſidered as 


dead in law, like the Monks, and thus 
diveſted of their poſſeſſions. Some 
Ning of England wore have conſi- 
dered 


civiliter 
mort ui. 
2. Rep. 48. 


convenience. 
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dered the latter as forfeit to the crown by 


ſuch a dereliction, and taken immediate 
poſſeſſion in conſequence: Yet perhaps, 


no remedy can ever be deviſed, that 


will not be inimical to the liberty 
of the ſubjet—A ſimilar objection 


lies againſt the non-reſidence, of repre- 
ſentatives in their counties; which, 


though illegal, it has been found equal · 


ly impoſſible to prevent. Faſbion 


would be the eaſieſt remedy; perhaps 


non- reſidence, at ſome remote period, 
may ceaſe to be the faſhion. Perhaps 


alſo, the ſuperior ſervice our Magnates 


may have it in their power to do their 


country, by reſiding at the ſeat of go- 
vernment, ought to be looked upon 
as an over- balance to this great in- 


XxxIX. 


ANoTHER cauſe of the mixt repre- 
ſentation in Ireland, is the want. of a 
qualification bill: I would wiſh that if 


ſuch a bill ſhould be at any time in- 
troduced, it * fall into the hands of 


\ ſome 
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ſome of thoſe Sapientes, who may be 
qualifyed to model it properly, and 
have weight to carry it through the 
houſe; not into thoſe of ſome popu- 
lar Tribune whoſe name may damn 
it, inſtead of ſupporting it Of a legal 
Hyro who it better qualifyed to perplex 
matters, than to aſcertain them Or of 
a beardleſs bankrupt county Baſhaw, 
(if any ſuch there be) whoſe ſole proof 
of legitimacy is his outgoing the de- 
generacy of his anceſtors; who waſtes 
in taſteleſs extravagance, the fund that 
ſhould diſcharge his juſt debts; whoſe 
only pretence to Iriſh hoſpitality are 
electioneering entertainments given by 
his agents; who is acceſſible to no debts 


bdut thoſe falſely called Debts of Honor; 


and to no company but eleQioneering 
jobbers: who builds a palace in he 
country, at the expence of credulons 
traders in town; who travels to town 
during privilige, to be out of the power 
of his country creditors; who would 
return to the country in a Balloon, to 

. Ee be 


(007 
be out of the reach of his city creditors, 
were he not reſtrained by want of /þr- 

rit; who keeps no houſe in town, 
leaſt his effects ſhould be in reach of 
his creditors; who infeſts the halls of 
5 thoſe who receive him there, by a 
perpetual levee of creditors to whom 
he is always denyed; who keeps an ey 

army of ſervants to defend him from 
his creditors, who, while they are em- 
| ployed to abuſe Them, are only laugh- 

ing at Him in their fleeve: Who thinks 


Himſelf authorized to add outrage to 


robbery, and to throw a ſtain on the 
glorious name of repreſentation, under 
the cover of Pretended Patriotiſm, and 
the ſanction of privilege of Parliament! 
AAn Iriſh acquaintance of mine had 

once a juſt demand againſt one of 
theſe Pſeudo-Patciot-Baſhaw-Country 
Repreſentatives; in a courſe of ſeveral 
years he was obliged to make upwards : 
of five hundred perſonal and other ap- 
plications, in vain; he obtained above 

fifty appointments to an hour, which 
N ” were 
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were always litigiouſly evaded; till at 
length having ſufficiently proved his 
falſehood, as well as diſhoneſty, by 
obliging him to declare in perſon, that 
be was not at home —neceſſity con- 
ſtrained him to inform the Baſhaw, 
that that privilege of Parliament, 
© which he depended on, could alone 
* ſhield him from the juſt reſentment of 
a a freeholder, and that otherwiſe he 
* dared not behave in ſuch a manner. 
If he reads this he muſt recollect the 
tranſaction; and if the matter is not 
ſpeedily adjuſted, I ſhall haye authority 
to publiſh his name in the next edition, 
as a Pharos for the caution of all fu- 
ture nayigators on the dangerous ſea 


olf Parliamentary credit in Ireland! I 


might aſk—da not theſe things require 
a Reform? but that I fear to be taken 
for one of her Pſeudo Patriots, 5 
e £ 
To continue my Critique upon that 
country: The laws of England ak 
preſent prevail there, but unfortu- 
Eea mitely 


„ 


nately for her, they are far from being 
enforced in the ſame manner. The 
riot act is wanting there, which would 
much contribute to her peace. Mini- 
ſterial dependants, and great numbers 
ol ſtate penſioners are alſo found in her 
Parliament. The former I think al- 
lowable, as they aſſiſt the motions of 
government.—The Jatter J have already 
in general reprobated. Boroughs are 
more numerous in proportion to coun- 
ties; conſequences theſe, perhaps, of 
the ſituation of that country, which 
is ſuppoſed to ſtand more in need of 
authority and influence, as it lies more 
remote from the ſeat of government. 
The boroughs are allo more under 
influence, many of them not poſſeſſ- 
ing by charter more than thirteen elec- 
tors, The fingularity even of bo- 
roughs wholly deſerted, exiſts there ; 
which can only be owing to the defect 
of population, and which a few years 
might eaſily reſtore.— Vet that country 
ought to conſider, that if jt is expoſed 
5 to 
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to inconveniences from its ſituation, 
its taxes are proportionally leſs: That, 
if it has diſadvantages from its con- 


nection with England, it has alſo re- 
ceived unſpeakable advantages the 
right of legiſlation and taxation, the 


benefit of its own laws, and a free 


trade. = 
XXXI. 


I Know it has been a received opi- 


nion, that England was terrifyed into 


her conceſſions to Ireland. Away 


with the thought; even were it ſo: 
Ireland,” (fays Lord Cheſterfield) * can 
never be a gainer by quarrelling with 


England, however juſtly. Nor can 
England ever be over-awed, but by a 


power her ſuperior at ſea. I will not 


| aſſert, that England has al ways acted 
to that nation with the enlightned po- 


Lett. to his 
Fr lends. | 
47. | 


| licy of antient Rome; or with the ſame 


generoſity which ſhe herſelf diſplayed | 


to Wales: But I will venture to ſay, that 


Whatever cauſes Ireland may have for- 
merly had to complain, they are all of N 


late 


"1 oe 7 


late done away, or on the point of by: 
ing ſo—if our bright dawn ſhould not 
be over- caſt by the dangerous ambiti- 


on of demagogues! And, if a reform 
of Parliament is neceſſary no leſs in 


Ireland than in England, they have 
every thing to expect that is poſſible 
or reaſonable, from the unexampled 


ſpirit and undiſguiſed truth that cha- 
racteriſe THE Sox of the Marquiſs of 


GRaNnsy, her preſent amiable viceroy. 
Under many of his predeceflors; ſhe 
felt herſelf in the ſituation of Ajax in 
| Homer; She long wiſhed in vain for 

| light——4c 4 be dan, 14 da | 
She wiſhed only to ſee her enemies 
face to face, who were ſkulking in 
darkneſs; ſhe expected not favor. Her 
| ſituation is now very different indeed! 
She has nothing to fear from the Duke 
of Rytjand, but every thing to hope: 


He is too generous to be her enemy, 


and too honeſt to decejve her. She 
might juſtly apply to him that beauti- 


ful queſtion of Horace: Sn 
Incorrupta 


( 215 ) 
 Qynys ullum invenient parem — 290 


But, though he is not her enemy, he is 


at the ſame time too magnanimous to 


be the ſlave of her 1 
XXXII. 


Apr ER all, a parliamentary form 4 
is far from being the only one which 


that country ſtands in need of; if we 


will credit a former viceroy, w whom 


ſhe herſelf looked upon as her beſt 


friend. All the cauſes, (ſays the 
elegant Lord Cheſterfield) © that ever 


- deſtroyed any country, conſpire to 


ib. Letter | 
mw ED 


ruin Ireland ;—a premature luxury 


* out-ſtrips her riches, which in other 
countries it only accompanies; a total 


© diſregard to the public intereſt, both 
© in the governed and governors; a a 


* Profligate and ſhameleſs avowal of pri- 
vate intereſt ; a univerſal corruption 
both of morals and manners - When 


We add to all this the unaccountable 


paſſion * for governing the govern- 


1 ent which has been long epide- 
„„ "ann 
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mical there, we ſhall have completed 
a picture as like as it is lamentable. If 


things ſhould continue a few years 


more at this rate, what can they expect 
but to be obliged to aſk with the old 


woman at Amſterdam * ou demeure le 


, ſouverain? —But this there is no rea- 


ſon to apprehend under her preſent : 
ſpirited governor. We ſhall conclude 
this head with the words of the ſame 


elegant nobleman, whom we have ſo 
Z often quoted with regard to that coun- 


ib. Letter 


33.9 


try. Hibernian ſpirits are exceeding- 
« ly inflammable—lenients and refrige- 


© ratives are, therefore, the only ſuita- 


ble medicines.” Had ſuch a wiſe 
conduct been purſued on a late occa- 


ſion, we had not at this day loſt Ame- 


rica :—So, eſſential is the ſuaviter in 


modo, even to the ſucceſs of the Fer- 


. titer in rel. 


| Scotland. | 


Speech, 


March 21, 


A 


xxxIII. 


| a PrknArs, (aid Mr. Wilkes, wack 
ing of himſelf) * in my plan for the im- 
provement of repreſentation in Eng- 


© land, 


( "$29 4 
© all moſt the natives of Scotland may be 


included, as they ſeem in general to 


* have migrated to our warmer, and 
more fruitful climate. I am almoſt 


afraid that the forty-five Scottiſh gen- 


* tlemen amo ng us, repreſent themſelves.” 
Even if this ſarcaſm were true, it were 


yet no grievance, as far as repreſenta- 
tion is concerned, ſince in ſuch a cauſe, 


they undoubtedly a have a right 


to repreſent themſelves; yet this nation 


is deeply concerned in the ſubject of _ 


reform, if we are at liberty to judge 


from her complaints, Some of her 


cauſes of complaint, ſhe has in com- 


mon with England and Ireland - ſome 


of them wholly oppoſite, but in gene- 
ral equally inconſiſtent; and often un- 


real. She has, in common with them, 
the deſire of extending the right of 
franchiſe, beyond the limits allowed 
by the conſtitution for wiſe reaſons, 


on account of the multitude and cla- 


© mour of communes, ſimple perſons, 
&c. Theſe it is true, may be called 
Ff temporary 


Wight, 
Law of 
Parl. p. 
389 Doug, 
Caſes, &c, 
Bo 19 


temporary reaſons, fimilar to thoſe that 


occaſioned the prolongation of Parlia- 
ments, but, though temporary, they 
are ſuch as Kan never ceaſed ſince.— 
She complains that her burgeſſes are 
not merchants, as they were appointed 
to be by the laws of the convention of 


boroughs; &c. which are now obſolete, 


3 102. 


unleſs, perhaps, for E dinburgh, which 


Was excepted at the act of union. 
She complains that they are not reſi- 
dents, as they were deſigned to be by 
the original warrant for poll elections; 


which is alſo juſiy obſolete, as it would : 


© have been the means of filling the 
. Parliament Houſe with men below 


the employment: — 80 it was wiſely 
determined by the court, at the aſſizes 


of Surry, 20th July, 1681, before Sir 
F rancis Pembeiton, Chief Juſtice of | 


the King's. Bench. — She complains 


that the delegates for boroughs, &c. 
do not follow implicitly the commands 
of their conſtituents as they formerly 
did; that i is, , that they are not Slaves, as 


11 
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11 ; ſrems they were formerly ſuppoſed to 7 


The unreaſonableneſs, no leſs than 


the falſhood of this complaint, ought | 


to be evident to every impartial inqui- 


rer; ſince, if they formerly did not de- 
viate from her inſtructions, it was only 


becauſe ſhe did not formerly preſume 


to inſtruct them.—She complains of ; 
improper wadſets and naked ſuperi- 


orities to the great encreaſe of influence 


at elections. — This however, ſeems al- 


lowable, if comparative property ought 
to have it weight. She complains, that 


1 honorary non-reſident burgeſſes are al- 
| lowed to vote at the election of dele- 


gates. This appears a more plauſible 
cauſe of complaint, if we will only al- 


low that influence is a juſt cauſe; which 


yet I have anſwered defore—As to re- 
ſidence: This alſo ſeems more ne- 


ib. 2.175. 


4. 94 
2. 108. 


ceſſary to the voter, than to the repre- 


ſentative: Vet it would be hard to re- 


quire reſidence on account of a trifling | 


vote from thoſe whoſe intereſt leads 


them to live elſewhere: If England or 


"Fiz © Ireland 


D. 2. 103. 
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Ireland complain of too great a pr a 


portion of boroughs; ſurely She has 


Not the ſame reaſon to complain; fince, 
though her royal boroughs may be nu- 


merous, they are none of them ſingly 


Tepreſented—being divided for that 
- Purpoſe into fifteen diſtricts; each di- 
viſion ſending only one member; ſo 
that her borough repreſentation , 


amounts but to one third of her entire 


number of members in the Engliſh 
Parliament. Wales has alſo a ſimilar 
advantage by the Statute of Henry 
VIII; but has too good ſenſe to com- 


plain of it as a grievance. —She com- 


plains alſo, in common with the reſt of 
the Britiſh dominions, of her. decayed 


boroughs:—A complaint in which, 


however ſhe may be authorized by 

the excellent Lord Chancellor Talbot; 

to omit Price, Poſlethwaite, Burgh, 
Locke, &c. it is yet an uncontrovertable 
fact, allowed even by the demagogues, 
that this nuiſance: (if it is really one) 
cannot now remain in 1 any great ex- 


tent, 


(- ant } 


tent, no leſs than twenty-two of them 


which were repreſented in the time of 


King Edward I, having long fince 


ceaſed to ſend members to Parliament: 


As may appear from the writs ſtill ex- 


tent in the Remembrancer's Office in 


the King's Exchequer. I own I am 9 


far better pleaſed they fell ſo, than by 


the dangerous amputation recommend 


ed in Horace. Inutiles ramos amputans 


Feliciores inſerit—She alſo complains, I 


ſuppoſe, of a partial repreſentation. 
Let her turn to antient Rome, and 
| there behold the fatal conſequences 


of a univerſal one; even by the confeſi- 
on of Mr. Wilkes. —Her Peers are elect- 


speech, ib. 


ed by ballot: A method which I have 


had already occaſion to criticize upon. 
This, though at preſent much deſired 


in England and 1 reland: Perhaps may 
be, however in Scotland, no leſs than 


in Rome of old, and at preſent i in Ve- 
nice a cauſe of juſt complaint. As to 


the qualifications there: Since the 


year 1007, the qualification for elect- 
tors 


23. 


D. 3. 175. 


ib. 2.171, 


and Mo- 
dern De- 
magogues 
compared. 


Antient 
how unfounded moſt of her com- 


66 


tors is the ſame with that eſtabliſhed 


in England and Ireland. The like 


qualification alſo, and no more, is re- 


quired for her commiſſioners—an in- 
convenience which ſhe at preſent ſut- 
fers in common with Ireland; yet, per- 
haps, does not complain of it as ſuch: 


She and Ireland were put upon the 


ſame footing of repreſentation by Crom- 
well; perhaps it were well for the lat- 


ter, had ſhe continued ſo ſtill. The 


proportion the former bears to Eng- 
land, is in point of repreſentation; about 
one thirteenth—in point of taxation; 


one fortieth penny. 
. WT © + ©, AP + 
By the above detail it muſt appear, 


plaints are: And from a retroſpect of 


all the cauſes of popular complaint in 
theſe kingdoms, it is no leſs manifeſt, 


how very far they fall ſhort of thoſe 
which excited the Tribunitial ſpirit in 
Rome; the principal grieyance of the 


former being only the influence ne- 
| ccffarily attendant on juſt property; 


that 
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that of the latter, the influence con- 


nected with property, anjuſiiy obtain- 
ed; as muſt be ſufficiently evident to 


any perſon who but ſlightly peruſes L. 


their hiſtory. The nobles had forcibly 


deprived the people of their juſt ſhare 


in the conquered lands, and would 


not even fuffer them to earn a poor 


livelihood: by their cultivation, This 
is the account given by Salluſt of the 
ſufferings of the people, and the effect 


they had upon them. Ubi eos paulatim 
expulſos agris, inertia atque inopia 


incertas domos habere ſubegit cæpere 


alienas opes appetere, &c. Such were 


the proyocations that excited, perhaps 


juſtly, the ſpirit of the GRAcchi. Theſe 


were the moſt accompliſhed and un- 


blemiſhed characters in Rome, quali- 
fications that are rarely found together 
in any country. Yet a Senatu deſciviſſe 


was thought by ſome of the beſt jud- 


ges and greateſt perſonages of their 


own age, to be more than a counter- 


balance to their other qualifications — — 


Some 


Cic - Or 


de. Har. 
reſp. c. 19. 
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Some of our preſent reformers are con- 
ſeſſedly Gracchi; no leſs in virtues than 


accompliſhments: Why ſhould they 


be alſo Gracchi in their only defect? 


I acknowlege the Gracchi have been 


in every age no leſs ready to retort the 


charge of faction upon their Oppo- 


nents; but ſuch a 5 ny 


Legillati- 


on and 


Taxation. 


confutes itſelf— 


Lua. tulrrin Gracebe de 4 guærentes? 
Ax enquiry into the defects of Par- 
liament would be incomplete; were 
it to be wholly ſilent upon LtEc1sLA- 
TION and TAXATION. It is an opi- 
nion founded upon irrefragable (though 


modern) authority, that Repreſenta- 


* fron and Taxation are reciprocal. 


But however, this opinion may have 


for that reaſon grown into deſerved 
popularity of late: I will yet venture 


to affirm, that it has been wholly and 


fatally miſunderſtood. To this only 
we owe the preſent rage for Parlia- | 


mentary innovation—to this the recent 
boſs 


( 545 ) 

lofs of America. It is true, that in 
the affairs of the county Palatine and 
city of Durham, Sir Thomas Strictland 


gave it as his opinion, that being tax- 
© ed, it was but reaſonable it ſhould 
© have repreſentatives.'—It is no leſs 


true, that Lord Camden maintained on 


26th Mar. 
1668. 
Grey's 
Ded: to 
120. i 


a remarkable occaſion, which I have 
already taken notice of that repre- 


© ſentation and taxation were inſepa- 
© rable.” But neither of theſe aſſertions 
go to prove that every individual who 
caſually pays taxes ſhould. therefore 
have a vote—an idea that, however, it 
may appear ſplendid in ſpeculation, 


however it may be practicable in ri- 


ſing or inſignificant States, muſt for 
ever be not only impracticable, but 
fatal, to an adult and a flouriſhing one. 


Nor was this conſidered. either as a 


conſtitutional defect, or as a grievance by 


our wiſe anceſtors; not is it yet uni- 
verſally looked upon as ſuch. The 
county and city of Durham, paid ſub- 


ſidies above fifty years before they came 
G g to 


Sheffield, 


Mancheſ- 


ter, Bir- 
mingham, 
| Lee $, &c. 
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to be repreſented. —The city of: Ely 


is not yet repreſented; yet pays taxes. 


A variety of other reſpectable towns, 
though equally taxed, are unrepreſent- 
ed. The inhabitants of the Ifle of 
Man have been lately ſubjected to pay 


' cuſtoms and duties, though they ſend 


no members to Parliament; yet theſe 15 


are not, therefore, heard to murmur. 


So true is it, that thoſe are not always 
the readieſt to complain, who appear 
to have the moſt occaſion: Neither 
does the juſt plea, formerly alledged 


againſt the King's aſſuming the right 


of taxation ſolely of his own authority, 


at all avail againſt the ſame power, 
when exerciſed by the authority of 
Parliament. Such was even the ſenſe 


of the republican party in the civil 


wars,—-The. ordinances of 1642, and 
1646, while they exempted the remote 


_ colonies from taxation, by the ſingle. 


authority of Parliament, manifeſtly, 


though tacitly, aſſerted its right even 


over them. The latter of thoſe ordi- 
nances, 


( 29 ) 


nances, however, excepted Exciſe.— 
The ſame was the ſenſe of the con- 


vention Parliament of 1660, who, alſo 


aſſerted this right by a grant of Ton- 


nage and Poundage, which was ſtill 


further enforced by an aft in the reign 
of King William to the ſame purpoſe. 
Not to mention the duties laid on, in 


1672, by the ſame Parliament that 


' Propoſed the bill of excluſion or thoſe 


_ Propoſed by the whig miniſtry in 
Qeen Anne's reign, which were only 
prevented then by the Tories coming 


into adminiſtration; and which have 


been realized fince—a manifeſt proof 
among many others I could adduce, | 
that thoſe who advance a cane 


idea, can be no better than Tories. 


During all this time there was no com- 
plaint heard among the colonies, a 
collateral proof, that it can have 
only ariſen of late in conſequence of 
miſapprehending the enlarged ſenti- 


ments of thoſe great oracles of legiſla- 


; tion wham I haye already quoted, and 
8 8 2 might 


(6b). 


might have eaſily removed, did they 
defire to be ſet right, by only an in- 
ſpection of Hein own charters. If 
this is a decided truth, even with re- 
gard to the colonies, how much more 
muſt it be fo with regard to the King's 
natural ſubjects? 175 Fo 


XXXVr. 


Np ITHER hive the ideas of our mo- 
dern republicans been leſs erroneous, 
with regard. 10 Eegiftation : They look 
1 85 it, that the obedience of every 

individual! is not due, were every in- 
dividual 1 IS not numerically repreſent- 
© ed; that a country that is ſubject to 
the legiſlative department of another 5 


1 country, where it has no voice, muſt 


' be in a ſtate of lavery: That thoſe 
* who on a late occaſion addreſſed the 
f Throne, to maintain the ſupremacy 
t of Great Britain, preſented Blood 
* thirſly Petitions; and that in every 
free State, every Man 1s his own Legi- 
2 ator, and has a right to reſiſt any 
{ power that attorpts to deprive him 


"of 
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5 of this right.” Such are -the ſentl- 


ments and words of Dr. Price. How 


fatal would it be for the public peace 
if they were generally adopted—How | 
oppoſite and irreconcileable would the 


opinions of individuals be found! How 


irrational, ignorant and illegal! How 
impracticable to collect them! How 
ruinous to realize them! How much 
ſafer to attend to the deciſions of thoſe 


who were no leſs. moderate in their 


principles, than they were confeſſedly 


enlightned and patriotic in their object? 


Let us rather adopt the declaration of 


the act of his preſent Majeſty's reign, 


on Civil 


Liberty, 
P; 75 


paſſed when the excellent Lord Rock- 


ingham preſided at the treaſury: That 


the King and Parliament of Great Bri- 


tain have authority to bind the colo- 


mies: Let us believe with the great 


Lord Chatham, that the authority of "oe 


Great Britain is ſupreme over her colo- 
' nies, though not in the ſame ſenſe. 
as it is over Great Britain: Let us al- 
low with Monte{quieu, « that while 
© the 
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as 


© the keeps the body politic in a ſtate 


* of dependance; ſhe makes the indivi- 
dual completely free! Let us main- 


tain with the divine Plato, that the beſt 
government is the empire of Laws and 
not of Men that every individual of a 


free State muſt be a ſlave to its laws, 
or forfeit the benefit of public order; 


and that, in fine, ſuch a ſlavery is the 
only deſirable liberty: — And let us 
learn from the examples of all antient 
and modern republics, that the legi- 
ſlative Furor in individuals is the woiſt 
calamity that can befall a State. It is 
true, that Junius, while he liſtens to 
Lord Chatham with diffidence and 
reſpect; yet declares that it is © with- 
© out conviction or aſſent: Yet ſurely, 
where Junius liſtens with diffidence, it 
may be allowable, or even prudent, in 
others to acquieſce: All civilized na- 
tions have ever exerciſed ſupreme do- 
minion over their colonies; nor has 
the right being often called in queſti- 
on; nor ever, but wmnorſely, The 


Americans 


Cann} 

Americans were, fatally for themſelves, 
no leſs than for us, of another opinion. 
he diſpute is however, over with a 
America: Why ſhould we madly re- 
vive it at home by a fruitleſs quixo- 
tiſm of reformation? Would it not 
be wiſer to adopt the ſober ad vice of St. 
Paul, in leaving ſuch unprofitable queſ- 
tions, becauſe they only engender ſtrife? 
| —and to ſubmit to thoſe powers that 
are appointed to have rule over us, 
for the advantage of the good, and 3 


terror r alone of evil doers? 


XXXVI. 15 


Hav ix ad theſe general 
cautions; I ſhall now proceed to make 
ſuch remarks as occur to me upon the 
preſent ſtate of our Legi/lation and 
Taxation; though I will not pretend to 
diſcover any glaring defect, either in 
thoſe laws or accounts which have 
ſtood the teſt of ages, and in which the 
Marqueſs of Rockingham and his able 
coadjutors, ſucceſſors, and * 
have 


E 
have ſcen no neceſſity of a violent re- 
form. I wiſh I could however ſay, 


their De- 
fects. 


Douglas 
| 3 


without exception. As I have already / 


obſerved, that the laws in general are 


too complex; ſo the taxes, perhaps, are 
in ſome inſtances too heary: Our 


Financiers ſeem to agree with Mr. 
Gibbon, that penury is productive of 
* ſobriety and virtue, and our legi- 
ſlators ſeem to have been long of opi- 


nion, if we may judge from the inany 
| inaccuracies in our Statutes—* that Ig- 


© norance is the mother of obedience, 


no leſs than of devotion; ; yet perhaps, 


the knowlege of plain laws 


1 That he who Runs might Read, 


would be a far ſafer principle of legal 


_ obedience than their obſcurity, or even 


than the ſtrange perfection Lord Bacon 
Hatters himſelf, he finds in their pro- 


lixity—and the proſperity of the ſubject 
(would our rulers. only think fo) might 


be found a better pledge for the ſupport. 
| of 


SL 
government, than his inability or dif- 
content: For what can be expected 
from that neceſſity of the Poet 


i Clavos trabales et Cuneos manu | 
Geftans ahena 


but ſome violent attempts at home, _— 
deſperate emigrations abroad, ſuch as 
have half depopulated Ireland of her 
artiſts and laborers, and filled her with 
ſelf- commiſſioned Volunteers; not as 
they ought to be, under the controll 
of the conſtitution, or under the com- 
mand of the King; and which, there- 


fore, muſt expect to be conſidered by . 
all the friends of government—( hope 
| however, without cauſe,) as equally 


Inimical to both? — Thoſe unhappy 
5 emigrations, it is true, might be pre- 
vented by law, according to the prac- 


tiſe of the old Carthaginians—an =, 


periment, which was alſo fatally made 
in the time of King Charles 1ſt—but 
would it not be far better to adopt, 
with Lord Cheſterfield, ſuch lenitives as 


might remove, or at leaſt {ple their 
Hh cauſe, 


Sall. 2. 
Ep. ad. 
Cæs. 12 55 
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cauſe, than endanger the | peace if the 
State, by a fruitleſs endeavour to 99 9 
natural and unavoidable conſequences? 
or become acceſſories to its ruin; by not 


providing againſt them? That ſuch 
evils abound, eſpecially in Ireland, can- 


not but be known to every one: Nor 


can they exiſt there without a cauſe 


And that perſon ought to be looked 


upon as the friend of the ſubject, no 


leſs than of government; who will un- 


FE dertake t to affign the true one. 


XXXVIII 


Ir is 4 invariable truth, that has 


prevailed without exception, from the 
days of Catiline to our gyn; and which 
ſcems to have been well underſtood by 
our Norman anceſtors: c That thoſe 


are univerſally the beſt ſubjekts, who 


have the beſt ſtake i in the State.” There 
is no ſubject whatever ſo inſignificant 
(according to a calculation of Mr. Ad- 
diſon,) as not to be of ſome benefit ta 


the State. T here I 18 no ſubject, there- 
fore, that ought not to feel. ſome in- 
8 tereſt 
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tereſt in ſupporting it. Allow the fub- 
ject thoſe advantages he is ſo juſtly 
intituled to: He will not look after 
unſafe or precarious ones. Eſtabliſn 
the proſperity of Ireland, which now 
alone remains to the empire 5 


SE TI —Spes unica reftat 1¹.— | 


you will be ſecure of her allegiance, 6 
and of an encreaſed revenue. It is ri- 
diculous to ſay, that this will diminiſh 
Great Britain; the contrary is the truth, 
! it muſt finally aggrandize 2 Ry 
Ts -\ BE. 


Fon this defirable purpoſe, i it were 
neceſſary that ſuch a ſyſtem of tax= _ 
ation ſhould be adopted, as would en- 
courage the artiſt, not oppreſs him; 
entich the laborer, not baniſh him. 
The induſtrious Moors were once 
baniſhed from Spain: This might have 
been conſidered as a Reform at that day; 
but it was ſuch a reform as Spain has 
never recovered from ſince: Could we 
be made wiſe by ſo fatal an example, the 
JV . 
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benefit would largely accrue: to our- 


| ſelves. The lands would thus un- 


queſtionably obtain a better price; 


when there were more, and better, t te- 


nants, and n 


——: 
Ar TER what I have already declar- 


ed, our governors will not miſtake me 


for a Demagogue; even were I to ad- 


Anfwer to 
the Criſis. 


vance one ſtep further. Under this 


expectation I will venture to pronounce 
with Doctor Swift; that if the ſecurity 
of the State is beſt provided for by the 
happineſs of the people: That ſyſtem 
of taxation, too long continued in theſe 
kingdoms, whereby an extravagant 
ſubſidy levyed upon the public goes 


only to defray the intereſt of an un- 


neceſſary and inſuperable national debt, 


will be found in the end, no leſs fatal 


to Great Britain and Florence, than it 
was of old to Macedonia. I acknow- 


5 lege the preſent time furniſhes, both 


in public and private, illuſtrious prece- 


dents, to keep ſuch a ſyſtem in coun- 


tenance. 5 


[ any } 


tenance. But does Multiplication pal» 
liate a miſ-calculation? Does it not on 
the contrary, make it more glaring 


and fatal? I will equally allow, that it 


is eaſier for the public to pay an an- 


nual intereſt, however large, than the 


principal.—I will yet affirm, that That 
proceeding, which would be madneſs 


for a private gontleman to purſue upon 


a ſmaller ſcale, cannot be wiſdom upon 
a large one Such a conduct as would 


| occaſion private bankruptcy, muſt prove 5 


in the end, national ruin. The pro- 


phecy of the Poet will for ever hold 55 


: true 


| Hinc uſura vorax, avidumque in tempore fenus! | 
Hine concuſſa fides, et multis utile Bellum! . 


Nor ſhall even the great authority of the 


right reverend Patron of this ſyſtem; 

ever reconcile me to his opinion — n 

And as to that myſterious veil, that it 
is the faſhion at preſent to throw over 
politics: let not our rulers imagine 

that any artifice They can adopt, will 
ever 


"a Bur- 
net. 
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ever prevail upon the people to prefer 
as tone to Bread, 


Bor if ſuch arts are indeed become 


| neceſſary; if an inſuperable taxation 


is indiſpenſible to the permanency of 


the government, according to the idea 
of the great Prelate—to what cauſes 
are we to impute it? To what, {that 


the peace of the State can only be ſe- 
cured by the oppreſſion of its ſubjects? 


To what but to the ſame cauſe that 

obliged Cæſar to paſs the Rubicon 

That obliged Cromwell to accept the 
Hranny— That obliged the immortal 
William to deſert the party that firſt 


invited him over. — Alas! the cauſe is 


too obvious Demagogues you need 


not aſk it it of Me—Behold it in your 


own. turbulence—Look for 1 ut in your”: 
own breaſts! 1 


XIII. 


Bur be the preſent ſyſtem may 
Nil be thought neceſſary to be conti- 
nued; 


( 0 Þ - 
nuedz the attempt would be well 
worth our trouble, to make it palatable. 
to the people. To realize this idea, 
it were happy if all our conſolidated 
taxes could be raiſed by the Way of 
- LorTTexy. This would alone and at, 
once obviate the two great objections to 
our preſent modes of taxation; that they. 
fall chiefly upon thoſe who are unable 
to pay, and upon thoſe who have met 
given their conſent, Since note would 
contribute to this but ſuch as were 
alike able and willing. This would 
alſo for the ſame reaſon be found the 
maſt productive of all taxes, To make 
however, ſuch a regulation either ſafe - 
or deſirable, it were neceſſary that all 
Ins UuRANCESs ſhould be abſolutely pro- 
hibited. Theſe can have no other, 
poſſible effect than to corrupt and im- 
poveriſh the people. The like perni 3 
cCious pradtiſe of Stack Jobling is at "2 
preſent greatly reſtrained in France. „ 


* : 


1 0 . g 
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XLIII. 


Sour taxes might alſo, perhaps be 
deviſed, that would even contribute to 


the morals, religion and health of the 
State: Nor will it ſurely be denied, 
though it ſeems to be little adverted to 
by our legiſlators, that population and 
| Induſtry ought to have their! privilege | 
uch was the juſt idea that proſcrib- 
ed idleneſs and profligacy in Xgypt 
and Sparta, that baniſhed medical 
empirics, and dictated the Jus trium 
Liberorum in Rome—that wholly 
emancipated from taxation, the Father 
of four Children in Sparta. If a ſimi- 
lar regulation were adopted here, the 


deficiency occaſioned to the public 


funds by theſe draw-backs, might be 
_ eaſily reſtored by a tax upon their con- 
 traries—Immunities might alſo be very 

properly allowed to religious confor- 
mity to be compenſated by a tax up- 


on non- conformiſts. And this | pro- 


ceeding, I believe, would be found far 
more effectual than thoſe penal laws, 


which 


(44 ) 
whoſe inefficacy has been 10 fully ex- 
e in Iteland. 


rely. 


— general, taxation ought. to be 
laid rather on the luxuries than the 
neceſſaries of life, The great have 
privileges enough of another kind: In 
this reſpect the poor ought to have a 
| privilege in their turn. And if laid 
upon luxuries; it ought if poſiible, 
chiefly to direct itſelf againſt impoſiti- 
ons in them.—As. a tax upon wines, 
&c. ought include a tax upon deceit- 
ful meaſures—a proper encourage- 1 
ment to the fair dealer, and an obſtacle 
to every inſidious advertiſer, Neither 
ought the tax upon wines be ſo high 
as to furniſh a new pretence to abſen- 
tees in Ireland. But thoſe curſed vi- 
pers, (ſays Dr. Swift, ſpeaking of the 
Legion Club, and on this very ſubject), : 
© uſe all means in their power to en- 
© creaſe the number of ablentees,” A- 
bove all; no tax ſhould be laid propoſ- | 
ing a | public benefit, for which either 


Ii 1 nothing 
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nothing abſolutely ; is done, or what b is 
done appears partially done.: As either 
of theſe omiſſions muſt have the ne- 
ceſſary | conſequence of diſcontenting 
the people, and deſtroying the public 
confidence, without which no govern- 
ment can long ſubſiſt. Such is the 
preſent complaint i in the city of Dub- 
In, againſt the Committee for lighting 
and paving; ſeveral whole Streets and 


even Pariſhes in that metropolis, hav- 


ing been for ſeveral years paſt, enor- 
mouſly taxed for the latter purpoſe, 
and of late alſo, for the former, who 
| have as yet received little or no benefit 
from either of thoſe defirable improve- | 


ments. Neither ſhould any tax be 


laid that might have a direct tendency 


do deſtroy the health or morals of the 


people. Such I conceive to be that 
branch of the exciſe, that enhances the 
price of wholeſome malt 8 
natural conſequence of which muſt be, 


dhe preference given to Pitious and 


deleterious ones. 
81 IMI LAR 
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S1MTLAR den may Se to diced. 
2 us, in forming a judgment of Legi/a-. 
tion: It ought not on frivolous occaſi- 
ons to reſtrain the natural liberty of 
the ſubject.— In this reſpect the whole 
body of antient foreſt laws introduced 
by the Normans; and, what are con- 
feſſedly grafted on them, our modern | 
Game Laws deſerve and receive the ſe- 
vere, reprehenſion of Blackſtone. 1 


am, however, happy to add, that we 


may ſhortly expect a reviſe of them 
from the e attention of Mr. Pitt. 


XxIVI. 


Ib it S well obſerved by Eraſmus, | 


* that an unjuſt law ought not to be 


obeyed: — Perhaps, the © Marriage 


Act, might fall under this cenſure, as 


it militates, for very indefenſible rea- 


& „„ general. 


s ſons, againſt an original law of nature, 5 
If we will equally allow * that an un- 
© juſt tax ought not to be ſubmitted to, 

perhaps, That upon News-papers, the 
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| general vehicles of uſeful information, 


is as unſuitable to a civilized State, as 
it would confelledly: be to require a 


qualifiation from the repreſentatives of 


colleges in Parliament. Poſſibly, the 


laws might be made in ſome- inſtances. 


with propriety. firier—as-in- the af- 
fair of Female Seduction; 4nd in other 


inſtances more lix—as in Caſes of Petty. 


Larceny. Of the latter there are, per- 


chaps, but few-inſtanees to be found | 


Under the former head it were no 


hy ſhould thoſe be obliged to re- 


B. 1. c. 2. 


5 


| S 0 "I 
vp. L T3 - 
Rambler, 
No. 114. 


* 


doubt deſirable, that the ſufferings of 


unfortunate debtors ſhould be alleviated. 


main a tax upon public Charity, who 


haye already, by their imprudence, be- 
come a cheque upon bie Indiſips 


XLVII, 


Tuts ſeverity on friyorous, occafioris 5 
is acknowleged by Blackſtone, to be 
the ſtain of our jurifprudence—and has 
been obſer ved by Monteſquieu, Becca- 5 


ria, and the learned Dr. Johnſon, to be 


ſo far from adding Law to haus, chat 
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it neceſſarily invalidates them. For 


who will be acceſſory to bring a crimi- 
nal to juſtice, who is conſcious that 


the puniſhment is beyond all degrees 

too ſevere for the offence?—And what 
jury will be found to enforce ſuch a 
ſanguinary legiſlation? Two fatal con- 
ſequences follow from this: = 


perpetual impunity of ar e 


and the neceſſary application of Infor- 
nations and Attachments, when the le- 
nity of the juries would have failed to 
bring offenders to ſuitable puniſhment. 
But however theſe compendious and 
unpopular proceſſes may be ſuitable 
to the ſpirit of the Criminal Laws; yet, 


if i it is a well known truth, that ' the 


freedom of Rome was eſtabliſhed by 5 


the mildneſs of the Porcian Law, and 


periſhed by the ſeverity of the Imperial; 
how defirable muſt ſuch a reviſion of 


our laws be, as would accommodate. 


them to the Porcian principle! How 
= eſſential to our juſt liberties! And how 


inſeparable, even from the ſafety of the 


King, 


The . - 


Stat. 1 


Blackſt. 
B. 4 + c. 1. ; 


CF 
King, aocording to that wiſe pream- 
ble in the Statute, 1 Mary—* that the 
State of every King conſiſts more aſ- 
ſuredly in the love of his ſubjects, 
© than in their dread of rigorous laws! 

XLVIII. 


r ſuch a revition as this can never - 


be expected from a Tyronical Parlia- 


ment. The enacting of penalties to 


© which a whole nation ſhall be ſubject, 


AN ought. not to be left, (lays Black- 


ſtone), * to the paſſions or intereſts of 
* ſuch as upon temporary motives may 


prefer or ſupport ſuch a bill, but be 
© calmly and maturely conſidered by 

« perſons who have experience to fore- 
© ſee the probable conſequences, and 
* who will judge without paſſion or 

* prejudice, how adequate they ,are to 


the evil. And happy, indeed, were 


it for the public, could the lower houſe 


be prevailed on to adopt, in the matter 
of Criminal Laws, the wiſe precedent of 
the Houſe of Peers, who never even 


read a Private bill Which may effect 
the 
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the property of an individual, without 


hearing firſt the report of the learned 


Judges thereon! How much more eſ- 


ſential ſuch a precaution, when laws 


are to be eſtabliſhed that ney effect 


* "houſands! 
XLIX. 


Bur the laws that regulate Elections, = 
are thoſe which come home to our pre- 


ſent ſubject. To theſe many objecti- 


ons are made that principally, I think, 


concern Ireland: As, that the voter is 


not obliged to ſwear that he is of age, , 


according 'to the regulation, 18 Geo. c. 
 2—that the Bribery Oath is not incor- 


porated with that of the freeholder, ” 
and adminiſtred at the ſame time.— — 


That pretended converts, fraudulent 
rent-charges, and occafional freehold- 
ers, are not ſufficiently guarded againſt,” 
— That there is an inconſiſtency be- 


tween the enacting clauſe of 1 Geo. 


2. and the rent-charge oath itſelf— 


That the falutary clauſe in 18 Geo. 2. 


whereby the e freeholder is 


c. 18, : 


obliged : 


0 


Co 24. 


C. 3 
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obliped © to ſwear to being in actual 


poſſeſſion far above twelve | calendar 
months, is overlooked in 21 of the ſame 
King. — That the Legal Voters,” ſpe- 
cifyed in the ſheriff's oath, 2 Geo. 2. 


are omitted in the Iriſh Stat. 3 Geo. 3. ; 


—That the ſheriff is not bound by a 


_ ſufficient penalty againſt double or il- 


legal returns —That it is not ſufficient- 
ly aſcertained, whether he can refuſe 


to give the freeholder s oath—whether 


he is bound to grant a ſcrutiny, and 


when it is to be—or whether he is 
obliged to make a return of the writ, 
on, or before the day of the meeting 


of Parliament; the Statutes on this ſub- 


Jef, 1 Geo. 2. and 2 Geo. 1, appearing. 
_ to be inconſiſtent, —That each election 


in Ireland is confined to one place, to 
the great expence of the candidate and 
fatigue of the ſheriff; —contrary to the 
prattiſe of England, and the Stat. 18 
Geo, 2.—That the ſheriff is not ſuffi- 


ciently limited as to the time of hold- 


ng county elections, e alſo 70 
the 


„ 


the Engliſh practice, and Stat. J. and 8. e. 45. 
VM. as alſo Stat. 18 Geo. 2. —and that e. . 


he is not ſufficiently ſecured from the 
attacks of the unſuceſsful candidate.— 
That the ſucceſsful candidate is not 
required to ſwear to his age, according 
to the antient law, 23 Henry 6, &c. 
Of theſe or other objections that may 
be made, I do not pretend to aſſert the 
validity. I think, however, they may 
furniſh a plauſible pretence for the re- 


viſal of election laws—ar- leaft in Ire- 
land. — And I have in general, to ob- > 


| ſerve upon them, that whatever ſupe- _ 
rior defects may be found in Iriſh legi- 
lation, are only to be imputed to the 
greater prevalence of the Tribunitial 
ſpirit in that country, N 
Bron L leave this ſubject, I cannot 
| help withing with the great Lord Cam- 
den, that the Commons in their decifi- 
on with regard to elections, would look 
upon themſelves as bound to adhere to 
the Lat of the Land. I know they 
„ have 


/ 
\ 


( ago } 


have made it a rule to adhere to their | 


o. 24-44. 0707 laſt deciſion, by Stat. the 2 of Geo. 


2. but this rule has been often violated, 
nor even if it was ſtrictly obſerved, is: 
that laſt deciſion always agreeable to 
the law of the land. I am equally ſen- 
ſible, that this great queſtion was ne- 
gatived in the Engliſh Houſe of Lords, 
February, 2d, 1770:—But whoever | 
| peruſes the inimitable proteſt .of the 
forty-one Lords of that day, . muſt al- 
low that 1 it ought not to have been ne- 
gatived. It is true, they were a mino- 
rity but were not a Camden, a Rock- 
ingham, a Huntingdon, a Temple, a ; 
Littleton, a Northumberland, and 'a 
Chatham found in that minority? did 
| they not ſupport the ſpirit of the con- 
ſtitution? did they not ſpeak the ſenſe 
of the nation; and if they have unfor- 
tunately ſpoken in vain—is not this 
very circumſtance a grievance that re- 
quires a reform. We have now done 
with Legiflation and Taxation. With 
negard to the latter, I ſhall recommend 
| the 


(IE h 


the excellent advice of King Henry, 


VIII. in Shakeſpeare, to the ſerious at- 


tention of all thoſe with whom ſuch an 


important power is entruſted. 


We muſt not rend our SubjeRs from our Laws, I 
And ftick them in our Will—The ſixth part of each! 
A trembling contribution—Why, we take | 
From every Tree, Top, Bark, and part o'th* Timber, 
And when we leave it with a root thus hack d, 

The air will drink the reſt —— 


LI. 

So much for the Di SORDERS of 

Parliament—we now procecd to their 

REMEDIES: The obvious remedy for 

any diſorder, is the oppoſite to its 
cauſe: I have ſhewn the root of all the 


diſeaſes'of our conſtitution, to be the 


Tribunitial ſpirit, either in the people 
or their repreſentatives. The firſt and 


moſt eſſential ſtep to a reform, is the 
abolition of that ſpirit. When that 
ſpirit expires in the people, it will no 


longer be found in their repreſentation. 


When the oppoſition of counties ceaſes, 


only to be 
remedied © 


by a Re- 


form of 


Parlia- 


ment. | 


court influence need no longer be em- 


ployed to counteract it. The Tyr 0's. 
K k 2 Will 
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will ceaſe 0 be returned on eicher ſide, 
when clamour gives place to pacific 


debate. The Fountain of Honor will 


no longer be polluted by a vain at- 


tempt, to waſh the Ætbiope white, 
A ſeat in the upper houſe will then be 


no longer the price and aſylum of po- 


litical proſtitution, The lower houſe 
will thus once more be reſtored to its 
rightful owners, the Magnates and Sa- 


pientes. The real ſages of the law will 


again be reinſtated in that place, to 


which they are ſo juſtly entituled. The 


5 King's faithful ſervants will no longer 


be excluded from affiſting at the na- 


tional councils. I know it is the Come 


mon idea, that this will give a dange- 
rous over-ballance to the influence of 


the Crown: And it is as generally as 
unjuſtly ſuppoſed to be the King's de- 


fire that they ſhould be there. On the 
contrary, it is well known, that thoſe 


very Kings who originated boroughs, | 
did not avail themſelves of this method 
to encreaſe their influence Some of 


them 
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them even would not ſuffer their ſer- oY 

vants © to waſte their time there. And e. | 

the preſent royal family have at leaſt = 
as little occaſion for ſuch ſerviees as 5 4 

their Predeceſſors, ſince, as far as the 
former ſurpaſſed in prerogative, they 
outgo them in conſtitutional influ- 

ence. The laſt, though not the leaſt, 
advantage, will be, that the Leſſer dig- 
nitaries of the church may be Then 
invited to poſſeſs thoſe ſeats in the 
Lower houſe, to which they are as 
well entituled as the Prelates to the + 

HT Upper; and from whence they may 8 4, * 

be permitted to recede, as the filij no- 

Giles, c. do at preſent, whenever they 


come to be entituled to rank _ 
the Peers. 


1 
Nox ought ſuch a change as this to 
be conſidered as an innovation, ho-- 
ever it may appear one. I have al 
ready obſerved, that the church con- oY 66, 


vocations made an eſſential on of our 
firſt 


C. 


4 · 


James 1. 5 
is the genius of the church of Eng- 
land ſuch its ſubmiſſion to epiſco- 
pal juriſdiction ſuch its attachment 
to ceremonies, to order, to a decent 
pomp and ſplendor of worſhip—in a 
39 word, ſuch its affinity to the tame 
fſpirit of the Catholics, rather than 
0 uy wild fanaticiſm of the Puritans! 


7-4 


. 
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1 firſt Parliaments, as they do ſtill in 
| Mod. Un. 
Hiſt. 33. 
: | * 


the Swediſh Senate, Kc. They alſo 


'. confiſted of an upper and a lower 
| houſe. - As the upper has been ſince 
- conſolidated with that of the Peers, 

who ſit there in right of their Baronies, 
it ſeems equally reaſonable that the 
lower houſe ſhould be embodied with 

= that of the Commons, in right of the 
whole body of the church; which they 


5 were originally deſigned to e 5 


— li jc | 
Allem peſcit opem res & conjuitat a amice. 


ach a union, if 1 it could be W 

7 about, I conceive were much for the | 
Peace of the King's government—and : 
conſequently for the peace of the State, 


S0 kindly to monarchy,” (ſays Hume) g 


NEITHER 
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III. 


NerTHes a are we to lool upon! ah 
a union as unprecedented, even in the 
modern ages of Parliament. It appears 


from the Journals of the lower * Doußlat, 
ſo late as the Firſt of Queen Mary, © ® * 


that Alexander Newel, prebendary of 
Weſtminſter, Was thought a proper per- 


ſon to be returned as one of the bur | 


geſſes for Loo in Cornwall. It it true, 
he was declared to be diſqualifyed from 


taking a ſeat i in the houſe; but this dif- 


qualification aroſe, not from his being a. 
| clergyman, but meerly from his woes i 
a voice in the Convocation thouſe—=a 


circumſtance which makes it ſuffci⸗ 
ently evident, that, in the opinion f 
the wiſe commiſſioners of that day, M8 


Holy orders were in themſelves 3 10 7 "Ie 
þ * - 


e for Parliament! 


98 IV. i 2 | a 8 2 1 8 2 5 ' 
Tax introdaion of the clergy, way. * 2 
no leſs recommended, by the French, © 


FIRgnGIer whom | have formerly aus. 
* 


1 


93 8 ed, bo the American aſſemblies, Tell 


” FE > 


* * 


, fays he, I pray you, why ſhould 
a 1 * who has the ſame intereſt as 
the reſt, in the defence of liberty and 
property, be excluded from contribut- 
ing to them by his virtue and know- 
lege, only becauſe he is of a profeſſi- 
on which makes virtue and knowlege 
more neceſſary? I have already hinted, 
that it has long been the deſire of gen- 
tlemen of the law, to confine the par- 
liamentary title of Sapientes excluſively 5 
to themſelves, But that this epithet, 
| originally at leaſt, included the Church, 
the Grand Cſftumier, that curious and 
authentic monument of the laws of 
Normandy, to omit other Britiſh, Da- 
niſh, Spanich, Swediſh and Saxon au- 
cherites can ſufficiently inform us.— 
Les juges font ſages perſonnes et auten- 


ti ques—ficome les archeveſques, eveſques 


Duc d. 
5 bile $4 1 or. Jes chanoi nes des egliſes eathedraulx et 


| bes autres perſonnes qui ont dignite in 
\ "ne egliſe; le ſabbez les prieurs conven- 


kan, et les en des 285 en _ 


That 


( a :) 
T hat the clergy were univerſally the 
original practitioners of the law in Eng- 


land; we have the expreſs aſſertion of 
William of Malmeſbury © Nullus cle- 


+ Fs nf cauſidicus, however they have 


been of late excluded by an unac- 


countable regulation in Ireland, from 
appearing as advocates, even in the 
Nor were Barriſters 


civil courts. 
known as a diſtinct proſeſſion, till the 


time of King Edward I. But what- 
ever may be the pretenſion of Law- 


vers to the excluſive title of Sapientes: 


They have, however, preſent poſſeſſi- 
on, which is nine parts of the law, It 


\ * 


De geſt. 
reg. L, 4. 


wk. 18 
Gloſſ. 37. 
Dugd. 


| Orig. Jur. 
35. 


is happy for them, that the Law is not 


Goſpel, or their kingdom of the next 


world, or they would be equally ſet alide 


with the Clergy, 1 in this, 
Ly. 


1 HAVE already anſwered the other 
A pretences that are uſually alledged, to 25 
ſupport the unjuſt excluſion of this re- 
ſpectable body of men from their place 
in the great council of the nation; and 
Ll ns i 
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as I conceive, that the full dignity of 

this order is highly eſſential to the 
public integrity] think ſuch a hint 
as is here given, ought not to be over- 
looked in any project that may be de- 


viſed for the reform of Parliament. 


And if we were to add to theſe, the 
principal Sages of Phyſic who were ori- 


ginally involved in the decline of the 
church, (the firſt Apofraire of this 


ſcience no leſs than of law), and who 


| ſeem, in general, to be ſince overlook- 


ed as unſuitable to Tribunitial purpoſes 
perhaps the ſalutary * * 
Shakeſpeare a 


5 Take Phyfic Pomp,” 


: might, if properly adminiſtered, kms 
a conſiderable power to effect the re- 
novation of our body politic, and ſerve 
us inſtead of a more violent reform. 

The ſuperior and various information 


„ 


of theſe gentlemen, ſo juſtly celebrat- 


ed by Blackſtone, added to their ac- 


knowledged humanity, if they could 


not entirely inſure the health of the | 


State; ; 
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State; might at leaſt prevent the de- 


formity of the laws, and contribute to 


render them more palatable to the peo- 
| ple. Such is the ſage practiſe of Phyſi- 


cians deſcribed by Pliny and Taſſo 


$0 we, if children young diſeaſ'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's enn parts, Kc. 


og * Fo 


Flirte, 
. 


N or has their ſalutary effect upon the 


body politic, been leſs juſtly acknow- 


leged by that accompliſhed Stateſman 


and Poet, Mr. Waller, in a beautiful 


compliment to his friend Dr, Rogers = 


At fam'd erntet did once extend 
: His ſacred art whole cities to amend; 
| $0 we, my friend, ſyppoſe that thy great fill, 
Thy gentle mind, and fair example, wil! 
At thy return reclaim our frantic Iſle, 
Their fit calm, and peace again fl file! 


IVI. 


Tur excluſion of theſe falutary Phy- 


| ficians of our Commonweal, perhaps, 
may be in part owing to the multi- 


plicity of State Surgeons, who have 
been too long in poſſeſſion of our Par- 
| liaments. The reader will eaſily under- 


ſtand, that I mean the Military Order, 
| 1 12 


whath 
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whoſe chirurgical ſkill, would, me- 
thinks, be much better applied to the 
enemies of our King, than his liege 
ſubjects; at leaſt if they have no bet- 
ter ſucceſs in politics than they had in 
n the late American war, it is high time 
that their ſervices were diſpenſed with. 
I mould: not, however, wholly exclude 
them from our councils, no leſs for 
their acknowleged antiquity there, than 
for the firmneſs they may eventually 
give to our Parliamentary proceedings: 
But ſurely, it were a wiſe branch of 
reform, if none under a certain military 
rank were admitted to a ſeat there, as 
perhaps, of all quacks, theſe are the 
moſt dangerous to our body politic, as 
they are notoriouſly the leaſt qualifyed. 
And for this falutary idea, I am in- 
debted to his late Royal Highneſs FRER- 
DERIC PRINCE of Wal ts, to whom I 
muſt alſo acknowlege my obligation 
for the no leſs defirable hint of an Abo- 
lition of parties. Auſpicious ideas! 
which would have been realized, had 
Ni! ne He 
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He lived to poſſeſs His hereditary throne, 
and which theſe nations Have been 
hitherto unhappily deprived of, by His 
lamented and untimely death Such 
a reform could alone remove from our 

Senate the hackneyed appellations * 

Gooſe-pye and 4 Cock-pit ; and make it 
indeed, what it was deſigned to be, 


uk AUGUST. Couxcir oF THE 
e 


TTY 7 
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* A lerbtl of this kind could not 


fall to be attended with ſeveral fignal 

advantages. To the Peers; that they 
would no longer ſtand in fear of the 
innovations of the lower houſe be 


denyed their due influence on elections 


4 


—or be reduced to the neceſſity of ſup- 
8 porting it by unpopular and ineffectual 
means. To the Clergy in general; that 
| they would be conſulted, at leaſt in 
laws that concern themſelves; a pro- 44 
5 priety which has not been always at- 
tended to—or if they are to be taxed 
ſeparately from the Peers and People 


* 
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colich has been ſometimes inn dtp | 
ly propoſed) they would have at leaſt 
the ſmall fatisfa&tion, that f heir own 
conſent was given in Parliament. 
To the Military ſenators; that they 
would no longer remind us of Con- 
greve's deſcription in Love for Love; 
F a Capiain without a head, and bis 
heart where bis head ſhould be.-——To0 
the People; by inſtilling into their 
breaſts an idea of the ſanctity of their 
_ legiſlators, and, in conſequence, a quiet 
and ſubmiſſive ſpirit —To the Par- 
liament if it could not be expected to 
Teſtore primitive virtue it muſt at leaſt 
conſiderably contribute to its external 
decorum and dignity ; And even theſe 
in the preſent ſituation of the world, 
muſt be looked upon as deſirable aC- 
quiſitions And might it not be a con- 

ſiderable improvement of the very beſt 
1 laws; ; if they were through their whole 
progreſs, under the inſpection of thoſe 

who have in charge the health, reli- 

gion, moxals and ſecurity of the nation? 


Tur 
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Tux further advantages that would | 


follow from ſuch a reform are innu- 
merable. The retenſion or excluſion | 


of placemen of penſioners, would be- 


come wholly indifferent when there 


were no more jobs to be ſupported, no 
more oppreſſive taxes to be raiſed, no 


more repreſentatives to be corrupted, 
no more tribunitial oppoſition to be 

counteracted. The very exiſtence of 
all exceptionable penſions muſt gradu- 
ally ceaſe, when there were no more 
unreſpectable ſervices to be rewarded; 


Or if the law for excluding from Par- 


liament the few that remained ſhould 


ſtill continue, their re- election would 
be no longer either objected to on one 


ſide, or thought neceſſary on the other. 


Neither would ſuch a bill be ever 


thought of in Ireland. And if it is true, 


what has been ſaid, that the qualifica- 


tion bill is often evaded in England; 


this evaſion would be no longer 
either 


1 


. _ either counteracted or reprobated. Th 
Even the qualification itſel{ might be- 


Pg 


come unneceſſary either there or in 
Ireland. As venality by degrees de- 
clined, proper influence would again 
come in play, and country gentlemen | 


would be, that the kingdom would 
flouriſh, and lands bear double their 


a preſent value. Reſpectability would 


thus be reſtored to the debates of Par- 


liament:—Our load of taxation would 


then be alleviated, as well as the bug- 
bear of borough influence, when that 
tribunitial ſpirit which rendered them 


both neceſſary, was lulled to reſt; and 


thoſe privileges which have been ſo 


Would hve on their own lands to main 
tals it. The natural conſequence 


often miſapplyed to the obſtruction of 


| Juſtice, would either become wholly 


obſolete, or, if ſtill continued, would 


ceaſe to be an inconvenience to the peo- 
ple.— Thoſe privileges have of late been 
alleviated in England—were it not ſtill. 
more neceſſary in Ireland? It has been 


an 
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an old and true obſervation, that thoſe 
who were leaſt intituled to them, have 
been ever the moſt tenacious of them 


Roaring 'till their lungs were ſpent 
Privilege of Parliament 


but all ſuch would be lappily remov- 


ed, by realizing this ſalutary plan of 
reform. Neither would queſtions any 


longer be determined rather by Num- 
ber than Weight, dccording to the la- 


mentable account given by Pliny of 
his own time ota nunc numerantur 


non ponderantur / 
| LIX. * 
Sven a plan of reform, could we be 
perſuaded to reſt there, might be ef⸗ 
fectually realized with little trouble, 
ſince it conſiſts but of one propoſition 
* Aboliſh the Tribunitial ſpirit,” This 


alone would prove a complete Pana- 


cea for all the evils of the State, re- 


Plan of a 
conſtitutio- 


nal reform. 


ſtore our auguſt Parliament to their . 


original characteriſtics, and ſecure us 


at once from the clamor civium pra- 


va Jubenti um, and the Metus inſtantis 


Mm tyrannj,. 


* 
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tyranni - But I cannot be yet unaware, | 
| how little chance there is of ſuch a pro- 
poſal meeting the approbation of our 


, demagogues. I am no leſs aware, how 
| little ſuitable it is to the genera] tem- 


I ooght to 


beg! 1 with | 


the Elee- 


Tors. 


per of the preſent age: And I _ 
indeed deſerve to be laught at as 2 


Utopian Legiſlator, even by our . 


nary demagogues; if, while I propoſed 
a plan of an eſſential reform, I did not 
attempt to cloath it in ſuch a queſ- | 
_ © tionable ſhape,” as may expect to be, 

at leaſt in ſome meaſure, realized. 


LX. 5 
1 mave already, I ſuppoſe, ſufficient- 
ly ſhewn the original character of Par- 
liaments, and what changes ought to 
be made, if we would recall them to 
their primitive idea: But to make this 
projected reform poſſible, i it is neceſſary 
we ſhould firſt reform the Electors.— 


And this moſt diſagreeable part of my 
taſk I have reſerved to the laſt—and, if 
truth and indiſpenſible candour would 


permit! me, would wiſh wholly | to omit. 
In 


In my attempt to reſtore the original 
conſtitution of Parliament, I was au- 
thorized by the animating examples of 
many. of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 

ſonages of preſent and paſt ages. Par- 
liaments are ſupported by power; and 
to oppoſe the dereglemens of power re- 
quires only the principles of a free citi- 
Zen, and the firmneſs of a Max—But to 
make remarks that may perhaps appear 
invidious, however well deſigned, a- 
gainſt thoſe who are too apt to imagine 
that all power was originally given 
againſt Them, and that to attribute to 
God or Cæſar their due, is only a con- 
ſpiracy to plunder Them—to furniſh 
hints that may ſeem further oppreſſive 
to thoſe who conſider themſelves as 
under a yoke of oppreſſion already—Traits | 
like theſe require the moſt delicate hand 
of the moſt conſummate maſter, and 


I hope the whole body of my brother 


freeholders will give me credit when 
I add, that nothing leſs could extort 
| them, than my abſolute. conviction, 
M kD that 
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that every attempt to a parliamentary 
reform nuſt be found ineffectual, un- 
der the preſent. ſtate of the elective 
franchiſe. In this perſuation then will 
I be forgiven if I aſſert, that every at- 
tempt to an advantageous reform muſt 
neceſſarily begin with the People? —— 
It is further requiſite to make it ex- 
tenſively uſeful, that it ſhould reſpect 
the counties at large, rather than thoſe 
iſolated and inſignificant Boroughs, 
which are at preſent the general ſub- 
ject of popular declamation. 
. . 
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b already obſerved that it is. 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, that no 
individuals ſhould have votes but ſuch 
as are virtually free:—For this reaſon + 
Minors are forbid to vote. It is no leſs 
the ſpirit of the conſtitution, that vo- 
ters ſhould poſſeſs ſuch a ſtake in the 
State as may ſecure their fidelity to it. 
such was the wiſe limitation appointed 
by the Statute of Henry VI: Any re- 
form that can be conſtitutionally made, 
muſt 
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muſt be regulated. by theſe two ideas. „ 
Let us compare the county elections 

with the „irt of them. Who carry 
all before them at thoſe elections) — 

Who, but great majorities of the lo w- 
eſt of the people, even of forty-ſhilling | 
frecholders? Are theſe free? are they 
not leſs free, leſs enlightened, than 


many Minors? Is not ſuch a franchiſe 
oppoſite to the ſpirit of the conſtituti- 


ons? Is it not oppoſite to common rea- 

ſon? Again let us compare them with 
the wiſe limitation of Henry VI. Iam 
ſenſible that that very limitation I com- 
mend, is itſelf conſidered a vile inno- 


vation by many of our demagogues— 
But if we are to regard a Statute of 


Henry VI. as an innovation, where 


then are we to look for our conſtituti- 


on We muſt g0 to the Saxons, to the 


10 1 


Picts, to the Belge, to the Welſh, to 
the Mileſians, to the Hermini, to. the 
| Brigantes, or the Lord knows where. 
If the Statute of Henry VI. be not our 
conſtitution, I am ſure we ſhall never 


find 


# 
14 
$ 
1 
f 
# 
0 
| 
g 
| 
h 
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find any thing that #5. But, though | 
I reſpect even the Letter of that Sta- 

_ \ tute, I am ſtill more tenacious of the 
Spirit of it, If we conſider the great 
diſproportion of value between the ſum 

of forty Sillings from tliat tim to the 

preſent; ; will it not be manifeſt, that 
what was conſtitutional then, muſt be 
- unconſtitutional >zow? What a con- 
ſtitutional reform, therefore, would it 
be to reſtore it to its original: ſtandard? = 
How would ſuch a reform at once 
eſtabliſh the freedom of the elector, 
and the oh atone of the 8 1 
tative! 
LXII. 


PERMIT me to aſk one other queſ- 
tion—If the proviſion made for en- 
creaſing the qualification of Repreſep- 
tatiyes was confeſſedy a wiſe one, is it 
not a defect in our laws, that the qua- 
lifcation of Electors has not been pro- 8 
portionably encreaſed? Is not the want 
of ſuch a proviſion one great cauſe of 
the late acknowleged corruption at 
| elections? 
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elections? I am yet ſenſible that this 
propoſal is yery oppoſite to what the 
public expect or defire, if we are to 
judge from ſome late unaccountable 
plans that have been offered - but were 
they conſtitutional? were they ratio 


nal? were they even poſſible? | 
OY uw; F 


I rave : another grievance to menti- | 

on which may expect a better recep- 
tion, It is already, I ſuppoſe ſuſficient- 
1 apparent, that I am in general no 
more a friend to an unlimited extenſi- 
on of franchiſe, than to an election by 
ballot, or a contracted duration of Par- 
liaments. If I had no other reaſon to | 


alledge, the neceſſary confuſion atten- 


dant upon all theſe innovations (and 


eſpecially the Jaft of them) would have 
ſufficed to direct my opinion, as it di- 


rected the meaſure. But is there no 


further extenſion of franchiſe that 
might be deſirable, even upon my plan? | 
On the contrary—are not the Tenants 


by bolt from what I have already 


obſerved 
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April 18, 
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obſerved of them, entituled to expect 


ſuch a franchiſe? When they were 


originally prohibited from a vote, they 
were only as we have ſeen, Tenants by 
il. Since the generoſity of the law 


has put them upon a better footing, 
by making their property hereditable, . 
_ ought they not alſo to be allowed the 
common right of ſuffrage in proportion 
to their property? And I am happy 


to find myſelf ſeconded in this opinion 


by ſo good an authority as Mr. PiTT. 


What I have further to offer on this . 


head, Iam proud t to refer to no lefs an au- 
thority, that of his illuſtrious FATHER. 
An addition to the preſent number of 


county repreſentatives has been propoſ- a 


ed by that unblemiſhed patriot, Even 
if we could be inclined to diſpute ſuch | 
an authority: Vet what I have already 
- remarked upon the returns directed by 
Magna Charta, muſt convince us that 


ſuch an addition were perfectly con- 


ſtitutional. 41. this reform might 3 


be expected to take place, no part of . 
the 
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the Britiſh dominions ands more con- 


feſſedly in need of it than Wales s, an 


antient and loyal Nation! which yet 
poſſeſſes no more than a anger gepr⸗ 
9 ſentative for . 


£ * ; ” 
n 5 * þ . 9 4 
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Winks: regard to Cities; we! POR, 


ſeen that only two' were originally re- 
preſented; a proof, that repreſen- 


tation Was not thbught an inherent. 


right of every citizen.” If we ſhould 
however extend the elective franchiſe 
to ſuch cities and corporate towns as Bir 


Were originally omitted, or have ariſen 
into conſequence fince, and do not 


yet demand it; ſtill preſerving the re- 


Fly Man- 
cheſter, | 
Bi rming- 


Leeds, ke. 


lative repreſentation” of the united 


kingdoms: This were at once to pay 
a tribute to public juſtice; to popula- 

Tity, and to the dignity of Parliament. 
A deſirable branch of reform, that has 
alſo obtained the ſanction of Lord 
Chatham's opinion; from a magnani- 
mous idea, that what was ſo mani- 


feſtly for the advantage of both king- 


N n doms, 


(94 


doms, cannot be contrary to the ſpirit 


of the a& of union! however it may 


be oppoſite to the letter. So true will 


it be found in laws no leſs than in re- 


ligion, that the letter killeth, but 


* the ſpirit maketh alive! Nor, thou 


I am profefſedly no demagogue, do I 


Speech, 
March 21, 
1776. 


vet deſire to reject the enlightned idea 


of Mr. Wilkes, that the great metro- 


poliſes, as well as the moſt populous 


counties of theſe kingdoms, are juſtly. 


entituled to an encreaſed repreſentati- 


on- And if there ſhould be found in 


thoſe metropoliſes, or elſewhere, any 
frecholds that are wholly unrepreſented 


in our Senate, and are yet by the laws 
entituled to ſuch a franchiſe—ſurely 


their juſt right ought to be no longer 


withheld from them! 


IXV. 
Inavr already goken of Boroughs, 
and how eM APs it would be 


to deſtroy them. But though I am 
and always will be an advocate for 


Proper Influence=-I am as far averſe 
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as any man alive to ſyſtematical cor- 


ruption— All that I contend for is, that 


if in any inſtance corruption ſhould be 
proved againſt them; the offending 
one may be puniſhed either by a tem- 


porary recall of the franchiſe (which 


has been exemplifyed in ſome inſtan- 


New Shore 
ham, &c, 


ces) or by any other ſuitable puniſh- 
ment the legiſlature may inflit,— 
But I would not have the puniſhment 


Wholly diſproportioned to the offence— 


IJ would not have the recall of the 
_ franchiſe perpetual, Whatever lati- 


| tude may be allowed to the diſpenſa» 


human laws ought not to be eternal! 


And I am alſo convinced that all the 
benefits we could reaſonably expect, 
even from a revocation of the fran- 


kon of God: Surely the ſanctiona of 


chiſe, might be attained in a leſs ex- 
ceptionable manner, by a prevention 


of that illegal traffic that is ſaid to have 


been of late flagitiouſly practiſed in 

cha pol of boroughs, e 
be a juſt pretence for the inſpection, 
RE = ne - 


or perhaps, for the renovation - of the 


charters of thoſe boroughs, though 


by no means for a final revocation of 


them, When the fale of boroughs 8 


once removed, the plea for venality in 
the repreſentative will be effectually 
aboliſhed And this reform alone, with- 
out any further change, would infalli- 
bly remove the worſt corruption that 
has ever been alledged againſt Parlia- 


ments, as well as prove the molt ef- 
ficacious remedy that has been hitherto 


propoſed againſt the violence of the 
democratical ſpirit For that ſpirit 
muſt naturally languiſh and expire t 


of doors, when it finds itſelf no longer 
ſupported by the enthuſiaſm or venali- 


ty of its Patrons within —And as to 
what would remain of improper bo- 
| rough influence, after this great Remora 


was removed: I mean: the influence of 


| thoſe Patrons who happen to be them- 
ſelves, from intereſted purpoſes, in op- 
poſition to government, over ſuch re- 
ene as are not purchaſers'- — 


This 


SEE 


ThisT look upon as a little evil, neither 
numerous, permanent, nor conſequen- 


tial. It perhaps might be {till a further 


improvement, that the tryals for con- 


teſted elections ſhould be removed from 
the Parliamentary committees to the 


court of Chancery that originally took 
cognizance of ſuch matters, or any 


other of the common law courts—the 
proceſs of obtaining redreſs would be 


Douglas, 
Introd. 


Note, (K) 


probably leſs expenſive the deciſion, TS 


it is more than probable, of leſs inva- 


riable and impartial. And, though I 


am againſt the violent abolition of bo- 
rough influence, as unconſtitutional; I 
will yet allow, that the voluntary re- 
ſignation of ſuch a patronage, which 
has been practiſed in a few ſplendid in- 


flances in Ireland, is equally public- 


ſpirited, juſt, and defirable. The pur- 


chaſe of borough patronages by go- 


vernment, or the laying open of bo- 
roughs, which has been propoſed by 


ſome, not to mention the violent and 


Wegal abolition of them—might be at- 


tended 5 
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tended with 2 ſimilar effect but bl 5 


that effect be obtained in ſo unexcep- 


"the Bp. v. 
Waterford | 


tionable a manner? The whole of the 
above defirable branch of reform is 
within the reach of the King's prero- 
gative, as it does not innovate upon the 
number of repreſentatives, the only 
particular in which he is limited by 


the Scots union; nor can he be ex- 


pected to oppoſe it, as the preſent prac- 

tiſe militates no leſs againſt the Royal 

prerogative, than againſt the acknow- 

ledged rights of the People! 
IXVI. 


28 Tnar ſhameful method of go- 

verning, (ſays Lord Cheſterfield) 
© which has been gaining ground in- 
« ſenſibly, ever ſince Charles II; has, 
with uncommon ſkill, and unbound- 
ed profuſion, been brought to a degree 
© of perfection, which at this time diſ- 


_ © honours and diſtreſſes the country; 


and muſt, if not checked (and God 
© knows how it can now be checked) 
© ruin it.” That ſhameful corruption 
that 


that his lordſhip ſo complains of, I 

have already traced to the Tribunitial 
ſpirit in Parliament. If there was no 
| ſuch ſpirit, there would be no venality. 

If there was no venality in the repre- 
ſentative, there would be no power of 
corruption in government. The no- 

ble Earl is wholly at a loſs for a reme- 
dy Surely he could not have been 
ſio at a loſs, had he looked upon fo ob- _ 
vious a remedy as the abolition of bo— 
roughs, either as a proper or an effec- 

_ tual one— Such was the wife opinion 
of Lord Cheſterfield. .. I have ſhewn 
that the ſentiments of the great Lord 

Chatham were preciſely the ſame—At 

all events, the royal boroughs ought to pon, 
remain ſacred as an original branch of 0e. 
the King's prerogative. It might be, 
however, an improvement, if all who 
receive Public charities were univerſal- 
ly precluded from voting in, boroughs. 
4 Such a reform in the electors would 
maore effectually ſecure the dignity of 
repreſentation and the peace of the 
State, 
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State, than any thing that has been as, 


yet deviſed: Thoſe who had property 


How it 


may be 


ſuch a reform as this! It now only re- 


| obtained, 


would never entruſt the preſervation 
of it to ſuch as had none themſelves 
The Lac land demagogues would be- 
come equally inſignificant within doors 
and ee 5 = 


| How A able Row: falutary 3 


mains to enquire, how we may expect 


to obtain it? J know that our dema- 
gogues will not be at a loſs to alledge 


00 the preſent occaſion the authority 


5 5 c ' 2 
e of Locke, that it is an inherent pri- 
92. p.212. 

© to recur to a ſtate of anarchy, with 


full liberty to conſtitute for them- 


* vilege of the people at certain times, 


© ſelves a new legiſlative, and even ex- 


_ © ecutive, power.” I know alſo that his. 
followers are ready to extend his 
doctrine to all times. But with due 
deference to Mr. Locke and his fol- 


| lowers, I will never be brought to be- 


| lieve, that anarchy can be a remedy 


for 


( 28r ) 


for corruption; however, it may "TIER | 


been often the cauſe of it. We read 
that the waters of Betheſda, when 
troubled by an angel, were empowered | 


to work a miraculous cure. But de- 


lifyed to trouble the waters, cannot 
yet pretend to be angels, nor have we 
any right to expect a remedy at their 
hands—and government. ſeems to be a ; 
ſpecies of Betheſda, whoſe virtues are 


rarely improved by being troubled. 


We ſnall therefore recommend to theſe 
. doctors, the prudent Proced? of 


a predeceſſor of theirs recorded * 


Swikt, on a leſo ſerious occaſion 


—— ——Strephon. wiſely would not grope, 
Or foul his hands in ſcareh of Hape. 


LXVIII, 


I x Now it * has keen: ſometimes tlie 


opinion of Swift, © that corruption in 


government is as far worſe than 
* anarchy; as the ſtate of a ſavage is 


more deſirable than that of a ſlave at 


* the oar.” As I do not deſire to charge 
Oo the 


Sent. of a 
Ch. of | 
Eng. Man. 
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n patriotic author with incongruity 
to his aſſertions elſewhere, I ſhall 


content myſelf with obſerving, wa - 


He certainly can only mean ſuch Uh 
corruption as might, perhaps, have au- 
thorized the tribunitial outrages at 
Rome: Such as I have ſufficiently 
 ſhewn, that we are far from experienc- 
ing at preſent, and have no reaſon to 


apprehend The worſt corruption that 


can befal a State! Even upon this hy- 


potheſis the poſition were yet doubt- 
ful, ſince the worft government is ma- 
nifeſtly better than none at all: Upon 
any other hypotheſis his aſſertion is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, — Leaving then Mr. 
Locke to compromiſe his difference 
with Sir William Blackſtone, and Dr. 
Swift with himſelf— I ſhall follow) 
the advice of the great commenta- 
tor on our laws, in looking for the 
reform of our political abuſes, only 
within the precincts of the conſtituti- 
on; not doubting but that it will be 
always competent to our occaſions un- 


"Y 
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til that ra arrives, which is appoint- 


: ed to recall things to their firſt princi- 
: ples—an awful period, which anarchy 
muſt inevitably accelerate, and union 


alone Can prevent!—Nor are even the 
| va 


' moſt violent means to be univerſally 


conſidered as a remedy—Non ea eft 


 medicina cum ſane parti corporis ſcal- 


pellum adhibetur atque integræ, carnu- 
Icina eſt ifla et crudelitas. Hi me- 
dientur reipublic qui exſecent pro | 
aliquam tanquam ſtrumam civitatis.— 
And to whom does this deſcription ap- 


ply but to the demagogues and their 


partizans?—But as we do not defire to ; 
employ ſo violent and dangerous an 
inſtrument of reform, even againſt 
themſclves—we ſhall now proceed to : 


look out for ſafer ones. 
LXIX, 
Ir is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Pitt, 


5 that the united ſtrength of the three 
0 eſtates of Parliament, is alone compe- 


© tent to ſuch a reform: But in which 


of theſe eſtates can we expect it to 
O0 2 originate: ? 


Whitl. of 
Parl, é. 
101. 
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originate? | acknowlege chat the lower 
houſe poſſeſſes in itſelf a temporary 
power, of excluding the incompetent 


and the exceptionable from a ſeat in 
that Parliament only—a power which 


1t has alſo ſometimes exerciſed—But 


this, were they willing to do it, would 


be only to lop off rotten branches, not 
to lay the axe to the root of the evil, 


And when can we expect even ſuch | 


a reform, but from a Parliament of 


Magnates and Sapientes— that is, from 


a Parliament already reformed —If 
any change were to be expected from 
the lower houſe, as it now ſtands, it 
* would r require the concurrence of the 
Whole legiſlature to render it per petu- 
al—Or if they ſhould ſtrain a point by 


their ſimple authority to effect this, ö 


however popular, meaſure, as they did 


in the caſe of the Septennial bill; what 
could they expect but the general 


| diſapprobation of the Junius's, as well 
as of all the leſs enlightned zealots 


WS a the nation? Nor would the Lords 


be 


$5200") 


be ſuffered to interfere alone, in the re- 


gulation of the Lower houſe. 

| Ea | 
 Turxs is a remedial part in every 
law, there muſt be a remedial part in 
the conſtitution, It was the juſt de- 
: termination of the moderate Parlia- 


Blackſt, 
__ 5 


Hume, 4 
227, 


ment in King James IIds. time, that 


Päarliaments were as liable to abuſe as 


« nonarchy They deſired not to 


leave things in ſuch a ſituation, where 


the King could not, if he found it re- 
quifite, either prorogue or diſſolve 
them. It was therefore wiſely deter- 


' mined that the remedy of all our 


abuſes can only be found in Tax Kins. 
We had already occaſion to obſerve 


the cheque he poſſeſſes upon Parlia- 


ments but how inadequate to the 


projected reform, is his acknowleged 


power to prorogue or diſſolve that 


Parliament, which may poſſibly be re- 


turned worſe than before? And how 


fatal would frequent prorogations be 


a0 The public buſineſs of the nation? 


TRE 


Cic. de 


inſtituted by Sulla— 
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LXXI. - 


Tur negative which the King alſo | 


poſſeſſes upon all parliamentary pro- 
_ ceedings, is compared by Blackſtone 


B. 1 e. 2. (Who approves of it) to the limitation 


of the Tribunitial power in Kore, - 
= Tribunis plebis 


2 3. 9. ſua lege inſuriæ F foteflatem ad- 


emit, auxilii ferendi reliquit, This 


: reſtraint upon the Tribunes of Rome, 


I will not deny to be ſalutary for them, 


And happy indeed had it been for Rome 
bad they been more reſtrained. But 
15 whatever Mr. Blackſtone may think, 


5 I will yet venture to aſſert, that to re- 


. duce a great King to the humiliating 


reſtraints of Tribunitial power; can be 
looked upon at beſt, but as 4 Mockery 
. of, Majeſty. That auguſt. Parliament 
_ ſurely could not have deſigned to con- 
fer on their King a meer ſhadow of 
power, which is equally diſqualifyed, 
to prevent evil, or to effect good, To 


5 judge of their proceedings fairly, we 


muſt 


(% 


muſt follow the ſteps of the great Lond 


Chatham, in reading them according 


to the Spirit, and not according to the 
Letter. We will then perceive they 


| muſt have deſigned for their King a 
full, a ſufficient, a reforming power, — 
Such a power is no more than was 


practiſed by Cromwell, (as Hume ſup- 


poles) to ſupport the appearance of li- 


| berty—than was practiſed by King 
James II, confeſſedly for: the ſubver⸗ 
ſion of it. Why ſhould not the ſame 


Power that was exerciſed by the worſt 


princes for doubtful, or the worſt pur- 


poſes, and againſt the wiſh of the peo- A 
ple, be allowed to the beſt King, at 


their requeſt, for the beſt ones? 
| IxXII. 


Bit were the deſign not ſo con- 


feſſedly falutary, ſuch an exertion of 


power is not unconſtitutional It has 


been an eſtabliſhed principle of Eng- 6 
liſh juriſprudence, founded upon good 
reaſon, that though the King cannot 


« he 44 


Hume, 4. 
(ASH, 


. * allow of what is > morally unlawful, 


| 
|! 
4 


ib. 250 n 
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che can permit what is only prohibit- 


© ed by poſitive Statute.” Such a diſ- 


penſing power was allowed to Richard 
1, Itis in fact as old as Henry III. 


LXXIII. 


Ir will further, perhaps, be altert 


ed, that this diſpenſing power was pro- 


| hibited by the Bill of Rights. That 


1 equally deny. The wiſdom of the 
great council of that day, could not 
have required ſuch a humiliation of 


Kings. The liberty of the nation 


would be no better than anarchy, if 
- purchaſed at ſuch a price, That con- 


vention were ſo far from condemning 
the exerciſe of the diſpenſing power in 
general, that they only ventured to 


W r n 


* condemn it ſo far as it had been ex- | 
« erciſed by the late King,” A plain 
acknowlegedment that there may be 


an uſe of the diſpenſing power which 
is not only allowable but ſalutary; and 


Which thoſe great reformers did not 


think themſelves competent to enter- 


fere with. And if this power is prov- 


ed 
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of to be not incompatable with the 
Bill of Rights I have already ſhewn 
that the uſe of it is no leſs agreeable 
to the A# of Union. Or if this diſ- 
penſing power were yet inſufficient, 
_ ſurely there ought to be and muſt be 
a power lodged ſome where, like that 
of the dictators of Rome, upon mo- 
mentous occafions to provide for the 
ſafety of the State ne quid reſpublica de- 
trimenti capiat——A power that alone 
can be truſted ſafely into the hands 
of the King—and which the Parlia- 
ment alone, like the Roman Senate, 
would be entirely incompetent to; and 
that ſuch a ſalutary power is the in- 
| herent right of all our Kings the 
whole Engliſh Hiſtory may evince. 
From whom have we originally ob- 
tained the laws and privileges we pofe 
ſeſs? From whom but from the beſt 
of Kings, the incomparable Alfred, — 
From whom the great Parliament of 
our nation, the barrier of liberty? Let 
us own our indelible obligation to 
1 Henry 


tow ell, 


p. 86. 6 
get that it originated from the magna- 


nimous Edward. From whom have 
Ve obtained a reſtoration of thoſe rights 
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Henry III. and his auguſt Couxci l. A 
council which though it was long prior 
to the exiſtence of Parliaments, though 

it influenced the firſt election of them, 
though 1 it ſtill continues to direct the 

renovation of them, it has become a 

modern topic to exclude from any 
place in the preſent conſtitution. 
From whom the ineſtimable privilege 


of taxing ourſelyes? Let us never for- 


when they were well nigh loſt? From 
whom but the immortal William III. 
ſeconded by the great council of our 
nation. Chiefs that aſſerted their own 


power only to eſtabliſh thoſe of the 


nation! And a King that would not 
accept of a kingdom, but on terms ſui- 


table at once to his goodneſs, and his 
: conſcious dignity! He would not be 

a regent, he would not be the meer 

huſband of a Queen, he would not be 


the King of an enſlaved nation, he 
would 


would be no leſs than a legitimate 
Ring; no leſs than the moſt powerful 


of Kings; no leſs than the King of a 


Douglas, 
Introd. 
Note (G) 


Prynne, 


free people! From whom have our 
wiſe anceſtors, from the remoteſt times, 
expected and obtained every redreſs of 


Parliamentary and other grievances? 
From whom but the King alone or 


red. 


Brev. Parl. 


p. 156, 


158, &c. 


the King and his auguſt council? And 
though we cannot expect from the 


other eſtates to have originated ſuch a 


reform, I dare venture to aſſert for 
them, that they would all be 'rendy © to 


: ſecond it. 
| IXXIV. 


70 whom then ſhall we apply for | 


A reform of the abuſes we complain 


of? To whom but to the King in his 
original hereditary council? That wiſe 


council will not fail to ſupport him in 


ſuch a defign; their own dignity no leſs 
than his are concerned. Or if his he- 


reditary council will not, as of old, aſ- 


ſiſt our requiſition, let us avail ourſelves 


of that privilege to petition che Throne; 


P p 2 ed - 


1 2.92 * 


the old and inherent privilege of Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, the legacy of our Henrys 
and Edwards reſcued from the anar- 
chy of Tribunitial power by the wiſe 
Parliament of King Charles II; and 
finally. ſecured to us by the declamati- 
on of rights, that he will of his royal | 
prerogative remove ſuch obnoxious 
counſellors from his preſence. What- 
ever other cauſes we may have had to 
complain, we are happily nor yet diveſt- | 
ed of this right, nor the King of this 
power. Nor is our auguſt SOVEREIGN 


PR without the admirable documents 


ol his predeceſſors how to employ i 1 
The excellent Alfred, upon the united 
and earneſt application of the people, 

heard their complaint, and immediate- 
ly redreſſed them. He removed from 
His council ſuch as, by their 1 incapacity 


or vices, had rendered themſelves ob- 


' noxious to the ſubject, and replaced 
them by the prudent and the incor- 
rupt. A like prerogative was exer- 
Ciſed by Edward I. with a ſimilar ef- 
. ſeck. 


( a ) 
ſect. The ſame happy conſequences 
were lately experienced from the ſpirit- 
dd interpoſition of one popular noble- 
man: So that the ſubjects of Grorer 
THE THIRD have no reaſon to * 
. 15 1 

e 1 

p Sven a reform in all the public de- 
partments in his government, as would 
admit of none but of perſons of the 
ſtricteſt honor and virtue, was long 
ſince promiſed to our nation by the 


immortal William III. but he did not 


live to effect it Such a reform was 

propoſed to the miniſtry of Queen 

Ann, by an author who does not ſtand 
in need of any panegyric from me; 
but their fatal diſſentions and rapid 
decline prevented it from taking place. | 
But violent meaſures like theſe, I am 
happy to obſerve, are far from being 
neceſſary at the preſent day. The 
words of the Poet . 


| Regs a exemplar Tots compeitur . 
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are peculiarly applicable to our time, 
at leaſt as far as our Sovereign is con- 
cerned. And as we are bleſſed with a 
King whom it is virtue to imitate, ſo 
we are happy in miniſters who are 
known to be TRE FRIENDS of RE- 
rokM. Why may not we therefore 
expect to verify the admirable words 
of Iſocrates 00 TYS e 1I@- operas roi ö 
_ «gon, that the acknowleged virtue 
of our rulers ſhall extend itſelf over 
05 the nation; and, even without an ef- 
: fort, effect the renovation of Parlia- 


ments! 


LXXVI. 


o if any effort is an how 
eaſy muſt it be found! The principal 


features of the reform propoſed, I have 


ſhewn to be perfectly in the power 
of the King, and every neceſſary al- 
teration in the reach of the King and 
his Parliament. Nor ought any ſalu- 5 
tary change to be objected to as an in- 
novation, ſince to what do we owe our 
preſent inimitable eſtabliſhment. that 
has 


Cm 1 
has been ſo long the wonder of the 
| world, but to a long ſeries of falutary | 
changes? Neither can the Parliament 
be averſe to ſupport-the juſt preroga- | 
tive of the King; nor will the King be 
unwilling to grant to the univerſal 
voice of his people the wiſhed for 
REFORM OF PARLIAMENTS——A re- 
form at once ſo eſſential to the royal 
prerogative, to the dignity of Parlia- 


ment itſelf, and to the — rights of 
the nation 15 
55 15 5 
Cax any thing yet be wanting to g 

complete ſuch a reform? If we would 

wiſh to render it permanent, let it be 
made uni verſal: Let the whole body 
of the nation be bred to the competent 


knowlege of thoſe laws, that all are 


bound to obey—at leaſt let thoſe who 


are born to be electors, be inſtructed in 
the value of their franchiſe—Above all 
things it is to be deſired, that legal 
knowlege were added to the other ac- 
compliſhments of our repreſentatives: 
That 
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That as they are moſt iets lea in the | 
_ preſent eſtabliſhment, they ſhould D 


Ex now better than others how to pre- 


t. 22.8 


' ſerve it. This knowlege Cicero af- 
firmed to be neceſlary for a Senator; 
and the illuſtrious Seævola no leſs 
declared, that it was a ſharne to be 
without it.“ Were that great oracle 
of Roman juriſprudence again to ariſe, 
how would he execrate thoſe immenſe 
| Tomes of legiſlative inconſiſtency, that 


are at once a diſgrace to our Statutes, 5M 
and render their ſtudy impraQticable ! _ 
The viginti annorum lucubrationes 


3 
= 8 


were af old eſteemed indiſpenſible to a 
Senator, why do we not hear of them 
now? How favorable would ſuch an 
| Inſtitution be to our laws, how favora- 
ble to public virtue! How would it 
revive the love of our country? For as 
the love of God is beſt acquired by 
contemplating the goodneſs diſplayed N 
in his works, ſo the love of virtue and 


of Our country muſt be the neceſſary 


reſult of a Peres knowlege of her ad- 
. mirable 


(wm) 


rofrabls conftitation—Nor would even 4 
the immenſus aliarum ſuper alias acer- 
vuatarum legem cumulus be any longer 
585 complained of— They would on the 
_ contrary conform to the admirable idea 
of Lord Bacon; © that our laws were 


- © only the more perfect the more they 


5 were mixed, fince all error would be 
removed from our books; and, if they 


continued to multiply, they would be 


only the more valuable, as the aceu- 
| mulated wiſdom, not the folly, of ages. 
IXXVII. 


Ip ſuch a reform as this were to take 
| place, alike in our laws and manners, 
how would it at once enſure reſpect 
to majeſty, Sine bonitate nulla majeftas: 
add ſplendor to nobility, Nobilitus 
ſola atque unica virtus: ſecure the 
freedom of the ſubject according to 
the juſt idea of Scipio, that walls 
are no ſecurity to a depraved nation? 


render even the laws themſelves un- 


neceſſary, ſince virtuous magiſtrates 
are W laws—and 2 the 
Qq dangerous 


1 00} - 
dangerous tumults of the people, by 
eradicating thoſe vices that are the 
cauſes of them. Vitia nobilium cives 
paulatim a virtute deſciſcunt varits 
malis rempublicam afficiunt quibus in- 
undatis fluctuare neceſſe eſt, Such a 
public attention was paid of old to the 
care of the riſing generation, by 
Athens, Sparta and Ægypt; ſuch an 
attention was paid by Perſia, under i 
Artaxerxes Lon gimanus; ſuch a proper 
attention is paid to her young nobility, 

| by the preſent. Empreſs of Ruſſia— 

. Why do we want to be taught the ad- 
vantage of ſuch an attention? Should 
it not be equally obvious to our own 
legiſlature? How different is ſuch a 
reform from any propoſed by our de- 
þ magogues, yet how far more effectual? 
LXXIxX. 


Awar then with thoſe dark donds 
that have ſo long over-caſt our polici- | 
cal hemiſphere — Away with Debates, 
Reform Societies, Conventi ons, Tumults 


and Military Parades, that can alone 
TY lead 
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lead to chat tyranny which whey pre- 
tend to avoid 


| 40 The ſpirit-ftirring drum, the martial fife, 
The pomp and circumſtance of glorious War” 
However neceſſary in public commo- 
tions, are wholly unſuitable to a time 
of profound peace—Such an unnatu- 
ral warfare cannot be glorious to either 


tide, and muſt be fatal to both. 
ILXXxX. 


Axus, it it is true, befit the hands of © 
citizens; but Councils belong to the 
King: The arms of citizens ought to 
receive their juſt direction from the 

King. To what cauſe ſhall we impute 
the lamentable decline of the militia 
under King James II? To the Kings 
unjuſt ſuſpicion of his ſubjects, and to 
the ill-judged caution of the people, 
that would limit the royal power to 
command them—Away with ſuch ſuſ- 

picions. Whatever there might be. 

| then, I hope there is no need of them 
now. Let the people enbrace the 

Qq 2 King's 


/ 


| Concluſion 


1 
King's army, and let the King depend 
upon the loyalty of his Armed ee 


LXxxI. 


Mr countrymen are now in 2 poſſeſ- 


ſion of my beſt and moſt deliberate 
thoughts, from an attentive inveſtigati- 
on of theſubject before me. I have 
uſed nn more than that liberty of ſpeech, 
that was allowed to every individual.of 
the Athenian commonwealth upon mo- 


mentous occaſions, It were a crime in 
me to ſay, can be unintereſted in a 


cauſe which involves the welfare of my 


country. But though 1 acknowlege 


myſelf to be intereſted, it muſt yet ſuf- 
 ficiently appear from the courſe of my 


work, that I am of no party. A perſon 5 


Who chuſes to be unknown can be no 


partizan, and ought to be looked upon 
as wholly one to whatever 
ſide he may appear to incline. However 


my opinions may be received, I declare 
that my only ſtudy has been, the ig. 


veſtigation of truth: and my only objee, 


the good of my Sa If, in this 


im perfect 


imperfe& endeavour to ſtate the origi- 
nal conſtitution of Parliaments, with 
their perpetual ſubordination to the 
rightful Prince from their firſt intro- 
duction into theſe kingdoms to their 
lamentable decline, I have been obliged 


to advance diſagreeable truths; let the 


goodneſs of my intention ſerve for my 
apology They were ſuch only as aroſe | 
naturally out of my ſubject; n 
| ſhall be found to be in error, I do not 
pretend to be more than « Man—l 
| ſhall be at all times ready to acknow- 


EG lege and cortect my errors, but I muſt 


not be expected to reply to meer cap- 


tious invectives. Where I have been 


wrong, it muſt be at leaſt allowed, , that 
5 ns been wrong with Plato; that T 
have been under a common miſtake 
with all the moſt pious, moderate, 
| loyal and reſpectable perſonages in the 
| beſt ages of England, and of the world. 
With regard to lighter defects in point 
: of coneiſeneſs, method, or ſtile: I will | 
ingenuouſly confeſs, that I might have 
: made my work k ſhorter, more correct or 


methodical 5 
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methodical, had I allowed myſelf more 
time —had I fewer avocations, or a bet- 
ter capacity. But to delay a publication 
which propoſes the public good for its 
object, meerly from a trifling delicacy 


about my own reputation as an anony- 


. mous author, would have been in my 


opinion no leſs puerile and pedantic 


than criminal and inexcuſable. I 
neither expect popular applauſe nor de- 
fire it, I have been content to deſerve : 
It by a an honeſt endeavour to perpetuate ; 
the peace of my country, I am a free- | 
holder, and as fond of liberty as the 
moſt violent demagogue ; but I am at 


the ſame time ſenſible with the inſpired 


King, * that only by pride cometh 
© contention; and have learned to ac- 
quieſce in the preſent conſtitution of 


i 5 * the juſt principle of the | 


Poet: 


. Line RT AS gratior « extat 
"Sow fub Rien Lie! 0 


P. * 1850 would explain Pou- 
Rov in a han I am now ready 
. 
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to perform my promiſe— lt is ip ori- 
ginal name of the executive power in 
 Agypt. The moſt abſolute of all 
powers, the populi rex! The true reme- 
dy of all diſorders of the State—a title 
very different indeed, from Pol Roo, 
Populus rex But a King once reigned = 
in that country, who was not content 
with ſo excellent a title. It was to this 
power the Iſraelites applyed, when 
they were deſirous to extricate them- e 
ſelves from their Agyptian bondage; 


that Pharaoh was inexorable and un- 


fortunate—But the people miraculouſ- 


ly obtained their defire. A Pharaoh | 


of England was not leſs unfortunate, 
though | not equally culpable — His 
people alſo obtained their defire, but 
not until they had paſſed through a 
Red Sea of blood to obtain it. What 5 
more do they want? They cannot pre- 
tend that an Ægyptian bondage is im- 
poſed on them. They are not in ſub- 
jection to taſk- maſters, or an inexora- 
ble Pharaoh — They have already had 
we 


Treatiſe of 
Rights, &c. 
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their Rxvolur iox and REFORMAT T- 


oN. If they have yet any further requeſt 


to make, let them dutifully approach 
the Throne of their native and heredi- 
tary Prince, their magnanimous Po- 
Rov ! in full confidence, that their juſt 


and reaſonable petitions will not be 
withheld from them. By his Coro- 


c nation Oath,' (ſays the great Lord 


Somers), the King binds himſelf to 


© preſerve the conſtitution — How in- 
Poſſeſs the power to enforce it? 


